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One Shilling 


Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


MISS GLADYS COOPER. AND TWO FRIENDS 


The heroine of “ My Lady’s Dress,” which has been revived with great success at che Royalty Theatre. Miss Gladys 
Cooper goes back to her own theatre, the Playhouse, in the aucumn, and rumour says that she will then produce a 
play which has long been promised her by Sir James Barrie 


b 


THE TATLER 


The 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 

EAREST,—It’s amazing (the first time I’ve used 

the word for ages now), isn’t it, how tenaciously 

we've been keeping the life in (so to speak) this 

poor old season, as though our own very lives 

depended on it too? Rather a weakling it’s been all along, you 

know, for it took a tremendous long time to get started off at 

all. Do you think, dearest, by any chance that all of us—with 

any pretensions to discrimination, thatis—are veering round 

slowly to the eschewing of mere worldliness, leaving such things 

to the profiteers to make what they can of, while we stand by 

and smile if we don’t happen at the time to be engaged 

with more absorbing, though less garish amusements and 
entertainments of our own ? 

* * * 


Which reminds me of the profiteer incident I actually saw and 

heard the other night. It was at a public dance, sit- 
down supper, but Pussyfoot drinks, of course, and the King of 
Spain happened to be there. My profiteer ordered two large 
plates of buffet frotd for himself and his missus, and then 
remarked to her, ‘‘ I’ll bet the King of Spain is having a drop of 
fizz.” Whereupon she stood up 
suddenly and largely to get a better 
view of the royal beverage! 


* * * 


“[ he King and Queen of Spain, 

of course, have given a most 
tremendous fillip, you know. From 
our point of view the time couldn’t 
have been better chosen, with our 
own King and Queen away on their 
visit round the countries. They’ve 
made the restaurants and theatres 
and even the race meetings more 
amusing, and nearly every great 
hostess has given a dinner party in 
their honour—the Wimbornes, 
the Ancasters, the Londonderrys, 
and the Curzons of Kedleston, to 
mention only a few of the more 
important ones. 


* * * 


here was a certain sameness 

about the invited guests. The 
Pembrokes — great friends they 
are—and the Carisbrookes—the 
Queen of Spain is his sister— 
appeared at all the events, I think, 
while the Grand Duke Dmitri, the 
Merry del Vals, the Cranbornes, 
tne Londonderrys, and Lady 
Curzon of Kedleston were at most 
of them. Some of the younger 
generation included Lord Alington 
and his sister, Lois Sturt, who 
seems to be here, there, and every- 
where. When is the wedding to 
take place, by the way? Then 


1912. Princess Margaret 


Snapped in town recently with M. H. de Grevenkop 
Castenskiold, the Danish Minister at St. James’s since 


is 


Waldemar of Denmark, brother to Queen Alexandra 
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there was Lady Desborough’s girl, Monica Grenfell, with 
her only surviving brother, Ivo, Lady Maureen Stewart, 
who has just become engaged to the young Derby boy, 
and Lady Cynthia Mosley with her new husband. I do 
hope his “career” is thriving with all this social activity! 


* * * 


pretty strong polo element, too, in these parties with Lord 
Beatty and the Wimbornes, Lord Dalmeny, the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, and Lord and Lady Alastair Innes-Ker. The 
King of Spain playing at the London polo clubs cheered them— 
the clubs I mean—up tremendously, for positively everybody 
who could flocked down to see him—first at Roehampton, 
while the Queen was doing Children’s Day at Ranelagh, and 
afterwards at Hurlingham. 


It was at Sandown, though, on Eclipse day, that I got the 

nearest view of him. Sylvia and I were standing with our 
backs to the royal pavilion and thinking of nothing particular 
while we waited for somebody—one always does seem to be 
waiting for someone at a race meeting—when we heard such a 
tremendous’ clatter down the 
wooden steps. I thought it must 
be some children tearing down 
until I looked round and caught 
Alfonso’s twinkling eye! 


* * * 


hat a gorgeous and a grilling 

day it was; but considering 

the kind of weather that July has 
been treating us to, I really wasn’t 
a bit surprised to see the—mixture 
of toilettes, shall we call them? I 
personally, darling, had rather 
banked on the shower of rain 
that was to leave me unperturbed 
and undismayed while others 
rushed for shelter, but as_ it 
happened the people who came 
in their Ascot frocks had the best 
of it after all. As I said before, 
there was a good mixture of clothes, 
from the homely blouse and skirt 
and a marvellous red-brown leather 
coat to varying states of flimsiness 
ending in completely evening dress. 
The most effective of all to my 
mind was the girl in ivory georgette 
with the vermilion hat of crinoline 


PRINCESS MARGARET OF DENMARK 


straw trimmed with large red 
poppies, and vermilion leather 
shoes to match. She “clicked” 
all round, 
* * * 
A wiully crowded it was — it 
always is, you know, for 


this particular meeting—and there 
were a good many other stars of 


the daughter of Prince 
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the social firmament (etc., etc.) besides the usual habitués. Mrs. 
Hwfa Williams, of course, in pink and cream, and Lady de Trafford 
in black and white. Then there was the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Lady Mar and Kellie, and Baroness Burton in black. Lady Noreen 
Bass, Lord Huntingdon’s youngest sister, was in blue, and Lady 
Irene Curzon, Lady Cynthia’s elder sister, looked perfectly, charm- 
ing, I thought, in a.putty-coloured coat and skirt with a red tulle hat. 
Mrs. Bagot Chester veered more towards the evening garment, but 
very well she looked, and she wasn’t the only one either. Mrs. Frank 
Bellville, who was there’ with her husband, was all in pale mauve 
colour, and so was little Megan Lloyd George, who seems to be 
thoroughly enjoying her first season. 
a * * 


I do wish someone would do something about the stacking of the 

cars in the enclosure here. There are plenty of policemen when 
you get there, but not a sign of any when you go away, and so, of 
course, they don’t care a bit how jammed and muddled up the cars 
are, as it is not their business to unravel them again. Result, more 
or less perfect chaos when you want to get away, and never a chance 
of leaving before the last race to avoid the crush. 


* * * 


y now, though, of course, Sandown is very much a thing of the 
past, and Goodwood very much more the thing of the present. 

It’s always the sort of swan song of the season, of course, but I love 
this meeting all the same, in spite of all the things against it—by 
which I mean particularly, dearest, the exceeding expensiveness of 
everything connected with it for those people who don’t happen to 
be in a nice comfy house party not too far from the course. 
Expensive railway fare from town, far, far more expensive motor-car 
from the station to the course, and most expensive entrance, both for 
yourself and car, and lastly, from the owner’s point of view, not 
enough added money to make any of the events very much worth while. 


* * * 


till, when all that’s said and done, there’s nothing quite like it, is 
there, darling? That marvellous spot just in the middle of 

the most beautiful part of the most beautiful county in England. You 
can go in more or Jess:what clothes you please—we generally do for 
that matter, don’t we ?—but as the Queen will not be there the men 
won't have to wear:their top hats on the Sussex Downs. You can 
Innch in tents, or in your car, or on the very verge of the marvellous 
Birdless Grove, the most lovely part of the Duke of Richmond’s 


woods. 
* * * 


To get back to town though, you missed the most amusing show 

we've had for ages if you missed the Stravinsky concert 
last Tuesday at the Wigmore Hall. I’ve never seen such a marve = 
lous collection of people in my life, and as I’d imagined something 
of the kind beforehand, I took care to be there in good time. 
Lots of the musical contingent, of course—Luia Juta and Anne 
Thursfield, the singer, Lionel Tertis, who plays the viola so divinely, 
Eugene Goossens for the conductor, Poldowski, the composer, who in 
private life is Lady Dean Paul, Miss Lynn, who teaches the young 
idea how to sing, Iris, the Neilson Terry girl, after her, Madame 
Levinskaya, the pianist, Cernikoff ditto, and hundreds of others that 
I can’t possibly remember, besides Diaghilev and the. marvellous 
Massine. 

* ~ * 


esides these, though, dearest, there were hundreds of young men 
from Chelsea or thereabouts with longish hair and wide ties 
and all manner of strange clothes. Not that the strange clothes 
were confined by any means to the male sex. Dresses made of 
Spanish shawls cut to the figure, Grecian combs on hatless heads, 
Brunhilda caps and Scotch tam o’ shanters, early-Victorian chignons, 
and Cossack and Tartar head-dresses,; all processed meekly into the 
hall, until Ansermet, who conducts so many of the ballets at Covent 
Garden, began his rather tedious introduction, and a good many of 
us were shut outside. 


Poor Lady Randolph Churchill, who came with Lady Bridges—both 

of them in black—was much distressed at this ungallaut treat- 
ment, particularly as I heard her complain that the door was not only 
shut im her face, but om her foot as well. Crool ’ard that was, but 
’arder still when I was allowed to pass through in front of all the 
waiting queue, which eventually passed in too, however, headed by SIR “TOMMY ” 
Lady Randolph, who after a minute or two of Ansermet’s discourse 
fervently wished she hadn’t. 


* * * 


Although at the time of going to press we do not know the 
result, the good form that “Shamrock IV.’’ has shown up 
to date causes hope to tell a flattering tale. Sir Thomas 
L274 Howard de Walden was in vivid green, and Lady Lavery wore Lipton’s sportsmanlike offer to call the first race off in 
a thickish black coat and skirt with a geranium-coloured hat. consequence of the accident to ‘‘ Resolute’? has made him 
They were among the very first to leave after the string quartette the most popular man on both sides of the ‘“‘ Big Drink”’ 
(Continued on p. 104) ' 
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THE LETTERS OF EVELYN—continued. 


had given what sounded like imitations of primeval men experi- 
menting with any sort of old thing that would make a note at 
all. Ernest Thesiger, in a buff waistcoat and sponge-bag 
trousers and wearing a 
mauve carnation, was an 
immaculate figure in the 
forefront of the hall, sternly 
frowning upon any noise or 
interruption. Then there 
was Mrs. Asquith in creamy 
white with touches of black 
and royal blue, who came 
early and was still there 
when I came away myself, 
though I’m. afraid it was I 
who missed the best part of 
the concert. 
: * ES * 
Almost slipping into the 
autobiography-of-Mar- 
got-Asquith style at the very 
thought of the writer. Quite 
interesting to read. I like 
her remark that ‘‘ money was 
the- most over-rated of all 
anxieties.” Depends rather 
on the point of view, I should 
say, and whether the anxiety 
is the possession of it or the 
want of it. 
* * * 
A nother passage which 
pleases me is this: “I 
have never succeeded in 
making anyone the least 
different from what they 
were, and in my efforts to 
do so have lost every female 
friend that I ever had (with 
the exception of four).” 
Rather a good thing for us 
all, darling, to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, 
for it’s a trap that such lots 
of us are apt to fall in, the 
trying to alter other people. 
* * * 


LADY CRANBORNE 


The wife of Lord Salisbury’s 
heir, whom she married in 1915. 
She is a daughter of Lord 
Richard Cavendish, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s brother 


Another literary effort I’ve just been reading is the one I 
mentioned at the end of my letter to you last week— 
“Images,” by Auriol Hay. It’s an attractive little book of short 
poems, some in English and some in French, of which perhaps 
the one I like the best is ““ Cinema ” :— 
Our life is but a film of shifting scenes, 
Blurred images and music’d interval, 
A changing shadow show of varied themes, 
This world, our audience, fastly critical. 
The great wheel moves; and on the puppets go, 
At each new turn of the unwinding spool. 
The pomps and vanities, oh! gilded show, 
A carnival of passions; human crowd, 
Of drama, tragedy, and jesting fool. 
* * * 
Auriol Hay—Mrs. Noel Barron, now—is descended from the 
Kinnoulls, on her father’s side and the Grevilles on her 
mother’s, and inherits, besides her literary tendencies, some 
artistic ones as well, if the attractive way her little house is 
furnished is anything to go by. Her aunt, Mrs. Ronald Greville, 
has the most lovely things, both at the house in Hill Street and 
down at Polesden Lacy, where she entertained a big party for 
the King and Queen of Spain the first week-end they were 
over here. 
* * * 
Rather given, she is, to entertaining on the large scale, for she 
had a dinner party of fifty people for Princess Beatrice 
the same night that Lady (Owen) Phillips gave her musical party 
at Chelsea House. What a marvellous white marble hall and 


staircase that is. Albert Sammons played and the little Welsh 
girl, Mile. Megane, sang. I suppose fe is about the best 
violinist that we’ve got. So hard to keep count, you know, with 
new ones springing up every day. 

* * * 


Lady Dufferin was there, in white and silver, and Lady Howe, 

who was at the last one, you remember. Lady Powis—she 
was one of the beautiful Lane-Fox sisters, and Baroness Darcy 
de Knayth in her own right—brought her daughter, Lady 
Hermione Herbert, who was looking most attractive in pale 
blue. Mrs. Hope Vere was there, Admiral and Mrs. Victor 
Stanley, and Lady Lowther, and any amount of others, 
dearest, but I won’t weary you with lists of names. 

* * * 


[ts extraordinary how arduously we’ve all been playing tennis 

this year. All the clubs round London full up every day, 
in spite cf the difficulties and boredom of getting there and 
back. The whole world seemed to be at Queen’s when I was 
there the other day. Lady Belper, all in white, and Mrs. West- 
macott, in yellow. She is Lord St. Oswald’s sister, and her 
other brother, Charles, was married last year to Qlive Paget, 
Lord Queenborough’s daughter. A daughter just arrived, by 
the way. Captain Westmacott himself is about one of the best 
of the amateur tennis players, I think. 

* * * 


ady Wimborne was in white piqué—rather unusual nowa- 
‘days—and Mrs. Barron was in black and white. Young 
Sir Edward Naylor Leyland—didn’t they try and kidnap him 
from Eton ?—was playing too, and so was Prince Nikita, who is 
the brother of 
the lovely Prin- 
cess Yousso- 
poff, and very 
good - looking 
himself. Last 
of all I saw 
Miss Sadie 
Greenwood 
with a band 
round her head 
a la Lenglen. 
She is’ the 
sister of Sir 
Hamar. 
* * 
W hich re- 
minds 
me that nobody 
seems to be 
worrying much 
about what’s 
happening in 
Ireland, and 
you would 
have thought— 
wouldn’t you? 
—that while the 
Peace (?) Con- 
ference people 
were at Spa 
they might 
have tried to 
settle up some- 
thing about the 
French and 
Syrian  ques- 
tion, and also 
come to some definite sort of attitude with regard to the Soviet 
and the Poles. It seems we promised both sides a good deal 
too much in Syria, and have rather changed our attitude on the 
other matter now that the Soviet armies have given the Poles a 
pretty good beating. Still, darling, 1 speak asa fool, for I know 
nothing about these things, And to think that next week we 
shall be at Cowes again. Heaps of love, both from me and 
from Diana.—Yours, EVELYN. 


MR. AND MRS. BALFOUR 


Arriving at Buckingham Palace for their 

Majesties’ garden party last week. Mrs. 

Balfour was, before her marriage, Miss M. 

FitzGeorge, daughter of the late Colonel 
FitzGeorge 


“EVE” THIS WEEK IS BETTER THAN EVER—HAVE YOU: SEEN IT? 


“Eve” and ‘' The Tatler'’ are two indispensable holiday companions. No member of the ‘‘new rich’ 


, ‘ 


or the ‘‘new poor’ should 


be without them 
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FAMOUS RESTAURANT MANAGERS. 


‘Charles: 


* Busseffi.” 


"Ventura: 


KINGS OF THE COURSES. BY FRED MAY 


Our artist has had no difficulty in collecting this, his most recent batch of sitters, all of whom are well known to both the London 

boulevardier and the country cousin who comes up to do the sights of the town. Charles of Claridge’s, Sneider of the Savoy 

Grill, Arthur of the Savoy, Alletta of the Ritz, Ventura of the Carlton Grill, and Bussetti of the Carlton’ Restaurant are among 
those who make life’s weary pilgrimage much less irksome than it would otherwise be 
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MISS RENEE KELLY AND MR. HYLTON ALLEN 


As the adventurous wife and the sorely-tried husband in 

“French Leave,” a light comedy which has given a flat denial 

to the oft-repeated assertion that we have no authors in England 

capable of writing an amusing play. Captain Reginald Berkeley’s 
play is a refutation in terms 
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LEAVE’ AT THE GLOBE. 


THE TOAST! 


The heroine (Miss Renée Kelly), who elects to be mistaken for something 

she is not, and who is eventually suspected of being a spy, is toasted by the 

general (Mr. Henry Morand), the subaltern (Mr. Henry Kendall), and her 
husband (Mr. Hylton Allen) 


Stage Photo Co, 


ANOTHER SCENE 


The mess corporal (Mr. Charles Groves) gives the husband and wife (Miss 

Renée Kelly and Mr. Hylton Allen), a bit of advice in a difficult situation. 

The part ot the corporal is a delightful little bit of humour, and constitutes 

one of the most amusing instances of character drawing in the whole piece, 
and is admirably played by Mr. Charles Groves 


Captain Reginald Berkeley's play, ** French Leave,”’ had an instantaneous success. The story, we cannot but believe, is founded upon an incident which actually happened 
during the war. The heroine in this piece runs many risks when she goes up to the rest billets of her husband's division, and almost gets shot as a spy 
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WINNERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLO CUP. 


THE OLD WELLINGTONIANS (6) BEAT OLD ETONIANS (3) 


The names in the above picture, left to right, are—Lieut.-Colonel P. K. Wise (back), Major V. N. Lockett (3), Mr. E. B. Horlick (1), 

and Lieut.-Colonel H. G. M. Railston (2). In the final of the Public Schools Polo Cup at Roehampton on the 20th, the Old 

Wellingtonians brought off a surprise by defeating the far stronger Old Etonian team by 6 to 3. The Old Etonian team never 

seemed to get off the mark and the winners were always on top of them. Major Lockett captains England next year versus 

America, and is the back of the England team at the Olympic Polo Tournament in progress at Ostend. The final of that 
tournament will be on the 31st 
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IN THE ROW 


London’s famous training gallop has been more crowded this 
season than it was even before the war, and the students of 
one of the most difficult of the applied sciences, equitation, are, 
we are glad to think, already getting themselves fit for 
November. Lady Huntingdon and Miss Sebright are seen in 
the above snapshot 

| puzzle. In 1919 we had The Panther excitement plus the 

Buchan excitement; in 1920 we had/an attack of Tetratema 
madness, with Allenby, Sarchedon, Spion Kop, Orpheus, and one or 
two more, to liven things up and give us plenty of material over which 
to wrangle as we imbibed the after-lunch or after-dinner port; next 
year we shall probably have at any rate three well-divided camps— 
the Milesians, the Alan Breckers, and the Monarchists—for so far as 
the two-year-old form has been displayed no one seems to be able to 
make up his mind as to which is the best of these three, and there is 


also the probability of a fourth and fifth camp—the Thunderers and 
the Flinderers ! 


F one is any judge at all, it looks as if when the Derby of 
1921 comes round we shall be faced by yet another jig-saw 


* * * 


AN tte the Coventry Stakes at Ascot everyone, including that very 

industrious soul, the Unofficial Handicapper, seemed to be 
certain that we had the winter favourite for the Derby in Milesius, 
who won that valuable stake by two lengths in very attractive style 
from Thunderer and Monarch, who were divided by a neck only. 
Alan Breck then cantered away with the New Stakes at the same 
meeting, but had not such a distinguished company behind him as had 
Milesius. On this form presumably the Unofficial Handicapper 
adjudged Alan Breck to be 3 lb. behind Milesius, Thunderer 5 lb. 
behind him, Monarch 6 lb. behind him, and Polly Flinders, who 
finished fifth in the Coventry Stakes, at the sex allowance, 10 lb. 
behind him. 


* * * 


hen came the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, in which Alan 
Breck beat Monarch a bit cleverly, so some people have told me, 

by a length. I did not see this race, and I have heard two different 
versions—one that Alan Breck was stopping as he came up the hill but 
came again the moment he had breasted it, and was galloping on at 
the finish better than Monarch; another, that if it had been another 
furlong Monarch would have whacked his head off, as he gave the 
impression of not being as well served as his rival by the short 
distance. For the solution we shall have to wait till the Middle Park 
Plate. Then we have this National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown, for which Milesius, with 9 st. 5 lb. on his young back, is 
considered a 6 to 5 on chance, and in which he was conceding Polly 
Flinders 15 lb., or 12 lb. more than he did in the Coventry Stakes, 
and Captain Giles Loder’s flying filly beats him pointless, and finishes 
five lengths in front of him, Oubliette dividing them. The winner 
made every yard of the running, and it is obvious that Gilpin knew 
exactly what would happen by the means of Alan Breck, who is also 
in the stable. It is a fair presumption that had Alan Breck gone for 
this race instead of for his Newmarket engagement he would also have 
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PICTURES IN 
THE FIRE 


By ‘‘Sabretache.” 


been good enough to beat Milesius. So that if Alan Breck only won 
“cleverly ’'at Newmarket, that may bring Monarch very nearly on to 
the same mark, and makes us believe that Sir Henry Bird’s colt must 
have improved since his Ascot defeat by. Milesius. It seems to me 
that we are, as I say, in for another rather pretty jig-saw puzzle, but 
the Middle Park Plate may make things a bit plainer. 


apehs exploits of those industrious creatures called ‘‘The Boys’’ 
have been so numerous of late that even our most staid journals 
are having leading articles about them. How well have these people 
been called chevaliers d’industrie !_ They work extremely hard, and 
though, of course, they are very bad men and must be suppressed, I 
have always asneaking regard for anyone who has a sense of humour. 
The way in which they relieved someone who thought that he was 
more than capable of taking care of himself of £500 which he had 
won in ready was, as that hero of song and fable, Neil Angus McTodd, 
would remark, ‘‘varra humorous.'’ This sportsman knew that the 
‘“ Boys ’’ were after that ‘‘ monkey,’’ so as he went out of the gates 
after the last race he kept a tight hold of the wad of notes, which he 
had placed in the inside pocket of his coat. All at once a lady’s hat 
pin went in inches deep—somewhere at the back—and with a yell he 
reached round to the wounded spot. In that moment a hand came 
over his shoulder, and his wad was gone. Very reprehensible, of 
course—but how neat ! 
* * 
| Re of course, there is that story of the welsher in Signorinetta’s 
: year at Epsom. The operator had obviously laid the favourite 
to lose a small fortune, so the moment the attention of his clients 
was diverted by the cry, ‘‘ They’re off!” he started to divest him- 
self of his Charlie Chaplin moustache and to put his coat on inside out. 
He then legged it for all he was worth in the direction of London’s 
fair city. He was at once observed and pursued. The chase was 
getting a bit hectic; soda-water bottles and other missiles hurtled 
through the air; then Signorinetta won. The operator pulled up with 
a jolt. Hefaced his pursuers with righteous indignation and said: 
‘““ Can't I even pop off to ‘ave a bottle of ginger-beer? And now I'll 
‘avemy money!’’ Ofcourse, he had not laid her fora single shilling ! 
(Contintted on p. iv) 


W. A. Ronch 
THE HON. MRS. AUBREY HASTINGS AND FAMILY 


The wife of the far-famed Wroughton trainer, who has just 


presented her husband with twins—a boy and a girl. The Hon. 
Aubrey Hastings steered Ascetic’s Silver to victory over Aintree 
in 1906, in which year the record time, 9 min. 34 2-5 sec., was 
put up for the Grand National. His house at Wroughton is 
appropriately named Barcelona House 


ZATLER 


A CHARMING PORTRAIT STUDY. 
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Bertram Park, Dover Street 


THE DUCHESS DE SANGRO 
109 


A new portrait of the wife of the Duke de Sangro, who is an attaché at the Italian Embassy in London. The Duchess de Sangro 
family. Her mother, the Contessa Maggarino, is a lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Italy 


is the daughter of Conte Maggarino, who was a great friend of H.M. King Edward VII., and is a descendant of an old Sicilian 
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MLLE. MISTINGUETT 


The famous revue star of the Casino de Paris, who is as well 

known as the Arc de Triomphe or the Louvre, and is 

admittedly one of the cleverest and most beautiful actresses 
on the French musical and variety stage 


UNNERFUL weather, B’lov’dest, and I’m muchly 
currrsing ’cause I’ve had to come-in-out-of-it in 
order to write t’you! Funny how compuls’ry letter 
writing becomes odious in holiday time! Next week 

I think I’ll send a Marconi and “get lorst in the post ” Bet 
or somefink! ’Spechully somefink! Been shrimping, too. The 
tide was just right, and the weather, as I’ve already said, is 
wunnerful ! 
* * * 
G brimping isa great pastime! It is also a great revealer of 
human nature! We started off a party of six strong— 
two lovers, a husband and wife, and an odd pair! The lovers 
shared the same pools. The husband and wife separated 
immediately. The odd pair glared distrustfully at each other 
and went their several ways in silence. You see, each soul’s 
great ambition is to bring home the biggest haul. All six of us 
know the coast well. Each individual has his special holes and 
his theory of probing them. 
* * * 
ometimes new holes are discovered—and with what slyness do 
we endeavour to quietly keep ’em to ourselves! To-day I 
came across a marvellous sand-lined, seaweed-hung basin that 
simply swarmed with shrimps. . I had to walk ten 
minutes in another direction and invent five lies before I could 
sneak back to it and fish it dry myself alone. I put it 
t’you, B’lov’dest, does one share a new pool with mere friends 
you see, I was not one of the two lovers! 
* * * 
>"T*is an exhausting sport! Clambering over rocks, wading 
through shallow pools, staggering hip deep round the 
wave-washed cliff base at the point of the bay as the tide rises 
and the last wild scoops are made! Then, sometimes, kicking 
off the superfluous and swimming home across the bay! Eh, 
: but the currents are tre’ch’rous, B’lov’dest, as I know 
almost to my cost! 
* * 
He you ever been sort 0’ nipped in the middle by a current 
that slowly tries to beat you out to sea? Have you ever 
—conceited—set out for a long swim, and found it suddenly 
longer than you thought? Have you ever realised, about a 
couple of miles from anywhere, that for the last quarter of an. 
hour you have been working hard . . in order to stay 
exactly in the same place? 
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IN 


PRISCILLA 


Blov'dest, take it—or leave it—fromme .. . it gives one the 
horridest, sinkin’est sort o’ feeling at the “pit” (whatever 
that may be) of one’s lil’ Mary that ever was!! And after 
fighting some little—very littlk—more, one plods back the way 
one came hoping that the infernal current that has barr’d 
one’s progress will not, now that one feels so very very tired, 
sweep one entirely round the corner and out Mos’ 
unpleasant, B’lov’dest, mzos’!! Of course, one doesn’t play the 
fool thusly ev’ry day! 
* * * 
he sun is gently staining me a warmish amber hue that is 
slowly becoming a deep apricot my hair is 
“bleaching itself” to flaxen and my eyes are, with this 
combination of colours, becoming so ridiculously green that 
they feel like an Elinor Glyn heroine! How I love the 
sunshine, B’lov’dest it gladdens my soul as surely as 
it pleases my body. And to think that in Paris they have 
sweltered thro’ July 14 in the usual pre-war fashion! The 
revue of the troops—such an anti-climax after last year’s glory 
—at which neither the President nor Millerand were present! 
(P’raps Deschanel couldn’t get a new pyjama suit made in time 
for it! !) The dancing at street corners to the strains of a 
wheezy cornet, an untuned violin, and a tin-toned piano! 
Dancing, imagine it, on the sun-baked pavements and oozy, 
melting asphalt ! 


A pres tout why should I pity those who dance, or 
sneer at their idea of happiness? Possibly, and very 
prob’ly, they would hate the idea of wading in the “ wet” sea 
and clambering over slippery rocks! No doubt they would 
pity me in the armless and almost leg-less maillot and old 
pyjama coat 
that: sissmemy 
shrimping cos- 
tume! It is 
practically cer- 
tain that they 
prefer their joy- 
meal of red 
wine, red steak, 
and fried pota- 
toes to my holi- 
day fare of 
cider, young 
onions, fresh 
eggs, soft crabs 
. and bread 
and butter. 
* * 


ow bored 

they would 
beafteracouple 
of evenings 
sans cinema, or 
theatre, or pier, 
with only the 
roar of the sea 
in lieu of or- 
chestra! Just 
an uproarious 
—unless we are 
too tired— 
game of cards 
before turning 
in while even 
yet the after- 
glow of the set- 
ting sun isin the 
sky. Weareas 
near nature as 
’tis possible to 
be—off a desert 
island — Most 
yawnfully, 
B’lov’dest, 
PRISCILLA, 


* * 


MLLE. ANDREE MARLY 


Another leading light of the Parisian revue 

stage, who has won the approval of a public 

which is not always very easy to please. 

Andrée Marly is well known at most of the 

variety theatres, and has had an_ uninter- 
rupted career of success 
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GUIDED! By Bert Thomas. 


Proud Member: And how did you find our greens? 
Distinguished Visitor (a tyro): Well, you see, I saw some of the players going that way with 
their bags 
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Bassano 


MISS SOMERVELL 


Whose engagement to Major D. L. 
an- 
nounced, is the youngest daughter of 
who is the 
Inspector to the 


Howard, M.C., late M.G.C., is 
Dr. Arthur Somervell, 
Principal Musical 

Board of Education 


IN TOWN @® OUT 


By Christopher. 


HE Honourable Patience 
Kemp’s fiancé, Major 
| C. G. Maude, D.S.O., 
M.C., belongs to an 
aristocratic family, which, how- 
ever, seldom appears in mention 
of public affairs. He is Colonel 
A. Maude's only son, and he 
has a sister who excited her 
friends some years ago by 
marrying an Irish poet. Her 
own poetry, signed Nancy 
Campbell, though she has pub- 
lished only enough to make one 
thin book, issued some time 
since, attracted much attention 
‘by its delicate beauty. She 
lives in Ireland. 
* * * 


he new chairman of the Council of 


began, at 6, Carlton Gardens, 
more convenient for his work 
at the Ministry of Munitions. 
With The Friary, under an old 
charter, goes. a free grant of 
water for ever—and that is 
something in these days of 
soaring rates. The present 
house, on the site of a Fran- 
ciscan Convent, was built in 
1545, and there Johnson and 
Boswell once breakfasted with 
‘“Moll Cobb” and her niece, 
Miss Adey. 

* * * 
Lod and Lady Hawke were 

only in town this season 
for the cricket at Lord’s, and 
are now at Glascune, North 


Berwick. 
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Yevonde 


MISS ALIX LEVY 


The daughter of Sir Maurice Lewy, 

Bart., and Lady Levy. Sir Maurice 

Levy was the Liberal member for tre 

Loughborough Division of Leicester- 

shire from 1900 to 1918. Miss Levy is 
a very keen motorist 


It will be remembered that 


the Royal Society of Arts, Mr. Alan 
A. Campbell Swinton, besides being dis- 
tinguished as an electrical engineer who 
was a notable pioneer of the X-rays, be- 
longs to a family of proud descent—the 
Swintons of Swinton, Berwickshire. Since 
the eleventh century they have held lands 
in Berwickshire. Swinton itself, after 
belonging to them for eight centuries, was 
sold in 1890 for £95,000 to a noted breeder 
of Clydesdale horses, Mr. McNab, who 
died in 1902. It came into the market 
again in 1912, and there were frantic 
rejoicings in the district when Captain G. 
H. T. Swinton, then of Upminster Hall, 
Romford, and a member of a junior 
branch of the old family, purchased it. 
At his home-coming the tenants drew him 
through the village on an eighteénth- 
century coach. Captain Swinton, ex- 
chairman of the L.C.C., is Mr. Alan 
Campbell ae brother. 

* * 


ay he Tadentn estate in Lincolnshire— 

7,000 odd excellent sporting and 
agricultural acres—is being sold by its 
owner, Major Francis Hugo Lindley 
Meynell. It will not affect his residence, 
for his seat is Hoar Cross, Burton-on- 
Trent. He is a representative of several 
old families. The Hugo in his name isa 
memorial of the founder of the line, Hugh 
de Niesnil, a Norman baron. But his 
father’s name was originally Wood—the 
Honourable Frederick George Wood, 
whose sister (daughter of the first Lord 
Halifax) married the last of the direct line 


at 


Hoar 


Vandyk 


MISS MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 


The Premier’s younger daughter, who was one of the 

débutantes of the present season. Mrs. Lloyd George’s 

dance at 10, Downing Street, was given for her daughter, 

and was a ‘gathering that constituted a landmark in the 
social calendar 


Cross, Mr. Hugo 


-and is a rich man, and she 


the fine old Yorkshire cricketer married 
Mrs. Arthur Cross four years ago, 
though his heir is still his brother the 
Admiral. Their country residence is 
Wighill Park, Tadcaster, of which Lord 
Hawke is tenant, not owner, but they 
give it up next year, if not sooner; 
indeed, he has lived chiefly at his Bel- 
grave oe house since his marriage. 
* * 


A nother. regrettable departure is that 
of Lord and Lady Joicey-Cecil 
from Chute Lodge, their pleasant place 
near Andover. Lady John is selling it. 
She inherited largely on the death of her 
father, Colonel Joicey of Newton Hall, 
Northumberland, whose surname _ her 
husband, Lord Exeter’s uncle, prefixed 
to his own of Cecil on their marriage. 
They have lived a great deal at Chute 
Lodge, which is a large red-brick house, 
with rooms decorated by artists from 
Italy. It was built a century and a half 
ago. Their elder daughter, Isabella, 
came out this year, and was with her 
parents at 70, Eaton Place, in the early 
spring. 
* * 
he ‘Mount Street flower business, 
‘*Goode’s, Limited,’’ has aroused 
a good ‘deal of attention*lately. It is 
really an enterprise of Lady Desborough. 
But she has no financial interest in it, for 
the profits are devoted to charities. 
Lady Desborough, of course, is far from 
being in need of supplemental income 
from business enterprises. Her hus- 


Val l'Estrange 
MRS. GRAHAM 


The wife of Captain F. Graham, and 
the daughter-in-law of Lady Cynthia 
the great aunt of the pre- 
She married 


Graham, 
sent Lord Feversham. 
Sir Richard Graham, Bart., 

to be in the A. and S. Highlanders 


who used 


Francis Meynell Ingram, M.P. 
She left him Hoar Cross on 
her death, and he assumed the 
additional name of Meynell. 
The present owner married 
Lady Dorothy Legge, Lord 
Dartmouth’s daughter, in 1907. 


They lost a son in March 
after an operation, 
* * 


These sales of long-held pro- 

perties are so numerous 
nowadays that it is difficult to 
keep track of people. I see that 
Sir Richard Cooper, Bart., the 
M.P. for Walsall, and the great 
chemical manufacturer (and 
owner of Odol), has bought 
The Friary, Lichfield. He al- 
ready had a place at Lichfield, 
Shenstone Court, but he has 
lived mostly, ‘since the war 
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herself came into a handsome 
fortune from the late Countess 


Cowper. 
* * * 
Ithough Mr. Lionel Wal- 


rond's widow has settled 
down with her new husband, 
Commander H. W. A. Adams, 
R.N., at Courtlands, Lymp- 
stone, she intends to maintain 
Bradfield, the ancient home of 
the Walronds (not far from 
Courtlands) for herself and her 
two boys on the old Walrond 
lines. The elder boy, of course, 
is Lord Waleran’s grandson 
and heir, and Devon people are 
very glad that Bradfield is still 
destined to house the head of 
the popular old family. Com- 
mander Adams loves Bradfield 
as much as his own place, 


Bassano 


LADY BARBARA BINGHAM 


The elder daughter of Lord and Lady 

Lucan. Lord Lucan is commanding 

the 1st London Brigade, with the rank 

of Temporary Brigadier-General. He 

served with much distinction during 
the war 
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MRS. ERIC PALMER 


The wife of Captain Eric Palmer, M.C., is very well known in 

art circles as ‘‘Eva Sawyer.’’ She has a studio in Chelsea, and a 

number of her delightful pastel portraits have several times been 

exhibited at the Grosvenor Galleries. One of her most recent suc- 

cesses was a portrait of her cousin, Lady Marjorie Murray, who is 
Lord Dunmore’s daughter 
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MREE INTERESTING PORTRAITS. 


Maull & Fox 
MRS. LIONEL HARRIS 


Who has just gone to the coast of Brittany for a short 

holiday, is one of the best-known hostesses in London 

society. She was decorated with the M.B.E. for her work 

at the Ministry of Food, and is of considerable assistance to 
her husband in public and political circles 


Bertram Park 


MISS MABEL DE FOREST 


Miss de Forest is the daughter of Baron de Forest, ex- 

M.P. for the West Ham Division, who is an adopted son 

of the late Baron Hirsch. Her stepmother, Lady de 

Forest, who is the only sister of Lord Gerard, is the 

present owner of the famous Hirsch pearls, heirlooms of 
the de Forest family 


Whose latest 
N.W. Frontier,” 


4 yo vi : S 

WV itl ILE 
Pleasure and Drudgery, 

simply have to do—no matter how pleasant it was at the 

beginning—becomes sheer drudgery at last. People may 
enormous amount of pleasure. But continual repetition killed 
that joy, and now what was once a delight has become for you 
has such a deadening effect on the “ soul,” that deadening effect 
which you must fight against if you value your spiritual progress 
reason why elderly people are often so very “ elderly ’—I don’t 
imean altogether in years, but more especially in “ outlook ”—is 
\fortable rut, butitisa “rut” allthe same, and “ ruts” at all times 
are “narrow” things, the sides of which get higher and higher 
lhigh that we cannot, as it were, see over the top, and so are 
iirretrievably lost to all progress, “‘ spiritual’? or mental. The one 
‘the “soul”? of men and women was con- 
‘cerned, was that it blew all sorts of 
dug-outs! That they are going back 
again into them is, I suppose, inevitable. 
‘mentally considerably “duller” than 
they were three years ago! There was 
‘abroad then; a bigger and grander out- 
‘look on life three years ago than there 
and more humility—and in humility lie 
the first seeds of wisdom. There is 
people who lived in towns liable to air 
raids and those in places where there 
nowadays to say that the “soul” of a 
man or a place is suffocatingly “ stuffy,” 
there might never have been a war!” 
The old prejudices, the old class “ cold- 
on people and things and customs are 
still rampant in those districts which 
speaking, by their food cards and their 
income tax. In places which lay in the 
ven and women who tasted something 
ot that pitiful tragedy which is modern 
ing, been an earthquake, and the land will 
never lie so flat, nor be so scrupulously 

subject. 

live. Yet even the war was becoming a 
“rut” at last. Notice the glad way in 
waste millions of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money! Every- 
thing becomes a “habit” if you indulge in it long enough, 
unbreakable chain which only death or a bomb dropped in 
your vicinity can ever sever. 
The Dreariness of One Line of Conduct, 
We have lots of ways of expressing that a man is in a “rut” 
criticisms. An author who has “ written himself out,’ an artist 
whose pictures we can recognise without ever looking at the 
fallen out of love—these are all so many victims of the “rut ” 
in life. It is not their fault either. “Ruts” seem so safe, so 
rush into Heaven—and Heaven surely will be a terrible “ rut”’ 
unless people have described it wrongly! But, although “ruts” 
all progress. We dig ourselves in, and make for ourselves a 
dug-out. But people in dug-outs are only safe ; they’ve got to 


THE TATLER 
| HAVE come to the conclusion that everything which you 
envy you; at one time the joy of doing it gave you, too, an 
so much boredom, part of the tread-mill of the everyday which 
at all, to say nothing of your youth. I sometimes think that the 
that life has pushed them into a ‘rut.’ It may be quite a com- 
‘the longer we remain in them, until at last they become so 
‘great benefit about the war, so far as 
people out of their spiritual and mental 
But have you noticed this ?—people are 
a spirit of generosity, of self-sacrifice 
‘is to-day. There was also more charity, 
even a difterence in “ spirit’ between the 
never was that danger. If you wish 
you say, ‘So far as they are concerned, 
ness,” the old “old-fashioned” outlook 
only knew there was a war, materially 
zone of danger, in the “soul” of those 
warfare, there has, metaphorically speak- 
tended again so long as ever they shall 
which the Government officials _ still 
and what was once a pleasant novelty becomes at last an 
* * * 
without ever giving the real reason of our adverse 
catalogue, the “ conventional,” the “ dull,” the lovers who have 
delightful—at the beginning. We rush into them as we would 
may often mean a comfortable existence, they are the end of 
ome out of them some time and go “over the top” if they want 


novel, 
has 


‘rien 
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“Desborough of the 

just 

Miss Sutherland has spent much of her time 

in that exciting region and so knows her 

She has put Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s 

play, ‘‘In the Night,’’ into “novel” form, and 
has also written for the films 
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to win a war. Unfortunately, in everyday life, the people who 
deliberately leave their dug-outs generally get fired at, not only 
by their enemies but also by their friends. But they have to risk 
that. So few people can realise the terrible effect which 
“staleness’’ has upon certain minds. Staleness is the breeding 
ground ‘for all sorts of social diseases which most people 
attribute to quite other causes. ‘There is a staleness in work as 
well as in amusement, in love as well as.in hate. Variety 
is the only real happiness—variéty, and a longing for the 
improbable. What we have we never appreciate after we have 
had it for any length of time. Doctors will tell you that an 
illness every nine years is a great benefit toa man. It makes 
him appreciate his health when it returns to him; it gives his 
body that complete rest which it can only obtain, as a rule, 
during a long convalescence, while “ spiritually” it brings him 
face to face with death—which is quite the finest thing for 
clearing away the cobwebs which are so apt to smother the joy and 
beauty of life. In the same way a complete change in the mode 
of living keeps a man’s sympathies alive, his mental outlook 
clear, his enthusiasms bright; it gives 
him understanding, and a keener appre- 
ciation of the essentials which go to | 
make up the real secret of happiness, 
the real joy of living. The people we 
call “narrow” are always the people 
whose life is deliberately passed in a 
“rut.’? They may have health, and 
wealth, and nearly all those other things 
which go to make a truce in this battle 
we call Life, but because they have been 
used to all these blessings so long, they 
have ceased to regard them. And a 
man who is not keenly alive to his own 
blessings is a man who is neither happy 
nor of much good to the world in which 
he lives. You have to be able to appre- 
ciate your own good fortune in order to 
realise the tragedy of the less fortunate. 
* * * 
The Happy Discontent, 
What is the happiest time of a man’s 
life? Not the attainment of his 
ambitions, but when the attainment is 
gust in sight. Every man and woman 
must have something to live for, other- 
wise they become discontented or dull. 
People wonder at the present unrest 
among the working classes. But to me 
this unrest is inevitable to the conditioi s 
in which they live. They have no ideal 
to light up their drudgery with glory. 
They cannot express themselves in the 
dull labour which is their daily task. 
They just have to go on and on doing 
the same monotonous jobs, not in orde 
to enjoy life, but just in order to live zt 
all. Their “rut” is well-nigh unendur- 
able. Of what good, for example, is 
education, an appreciation of art and 
beauty, any of those things, in fact, which are the only things 
which make life splendid and worth living, if all one is 
asked to do, day in, day out, is to clean some lift in the 
morning and pull it up and down all the rest of the day! 
To me the wonder of the working classes is, not that they are 
restless, but that they are not all mad! Were they doing ther 
tasks for themselves, I can imagine even the dullest work migkt 
become interesting, because it would lead, if well done, to 
development and self-expression. But to do these mechanical 
labours solely and entirely for other people, and to know that 
you must keep on doing them or starve, well, it seems to me a man 
needs for his own sanity everything owtside his work to make 
life worth living. The man who is working for himself, no 
matter how dreary his occupation may be, is rarely restless. 
He has ambition; there is competition to keep his enthusiams 
alive; he feels that, however lowly his labour may be, it belongs 
to him, and its success is his success, too. But can anyone 
imagine what a life must be, we will say, cleaning other people’s 
windows for a wage which just enables him to live? I can 
imagine it, and, in putting myself in that position. I cast envious 
eyes on the freedom of tramps! It seems tome that, until the 
(Continued on p. 116) 
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MISS JOAN SUTHERLAND 


been published. 
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SCATHING! By George Belcher. 


First Lady: I looked ’er up an’ down, and I sez, “‘Good morning, Mrs. Brown,’ I sez. 


Second Lady: And serve ’er well right, too! 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS— continued. 


world wakes up to the necessity of enabling work-people to fill 
their leisure hours with those amusements and _ pleasures, 
of the intellect as well as of the body, which are the reward 
of wealth, there will always be a growing spirit of revolution 
in the world. I could endure almost any drudgery for eight 
hours provided during the rest of the day I could enjoy those 
things for which my spirit craved. But to do that same 
drudzery, day in, day out, with nothing but a Mean Street to 
come home to, nothing but a “ pub’’ to give me social joy, 
while people who appear to live entirely for enjoying themselves 
bespatter me with mud from their magnificent motor-cars as 
they drive past me with, metaphorically speaking, their noses 
in the air, I think I, too, should turn Bolshevik, not because 
I would approve of Bolshevism, or even understand what it 
meant, but because it would seem to give me something to live 
for. Except for the appalling suffering, the death, the disease, 
the sad “ Good-byes” of those who loved one another, I am 
beginning to realise that the world was a finer place in war 
time. It mingled the classes as they have never been mingled 
before, for the untold benefit of every class; it brought out 
that spirit of kindness and self-sacrifice which was the most 
really Christian thing 
that the world has 
seen on such a large 
scale since the begin- 
ning of Christianity ; 
it seemed to give a 
meaning to life, and to 
make even the meanest 
drudgery done for the 
great cause a drudgery 
which lost all-its soul- 
numbing attributes— 
that horrible sense of 
the drudgery of drud- 
gery which is some- 
times more terrible to 
contemplate than 
death. Religion ought 
to give to life some, if 
not all, this noble 
meaning. But, alas! 
it doesn’t. I some- 
times think that only 
those who are perse- 
cuted for their beliefs 
know what real religion 
is. The Established 
Church doesn’t, any- 
way. The world of 
workers is demanding 
a faith, but the Church 
only gives it admoni- 
tion, or a charming 
address by a bishop on 
the absolute necessity 
of going to church. The clergy never seem to ask them- 
selves what the people are going to receive in the way of 
rendering their daily toil more worth while when they do 
go to church. But the people have answered it with tragic 
definiteness. They stay away! Or perhaps they go to see 
a football match. Well, who shall blame them, after the 
kind of work which they have been forced to do during the 
week? I always think that if only the Church followed the 
crowd, instead of, metaphorically speaking, banging the big 
drum outside their churches and begging them to come inside, 
they would “get hold ”’ of their flock far more effectively. After 
all, why should religion be so divorced from the joy of life? 
Death is important, but life is far more so. If the clergy 
entered into the real life of the people they would benefit 
themselves through a greater understanding, and the people 
would benefit by this living example of Christianity in their 
midst. But so many of the clergy seem to forget the fact 
that the leisured classes possess, by their wealth alone, the 
opportunity to create their own happiness. The poor have 
not this advantage. Their work is, for the most part, deadening. 
The surroundings in which they live offer them so little joy. 
They have only the amusements which they can snatch from 
their hours of freedom to make life worth living at all. And 
these amusements are the all-important things, it seems to me. 
If you can enter into the hours of happiness of men and women, 
they will be willing to follow you along those pathways which 


MAJOR AND THE HON. MRS. HILL-WOOD AND THEIR 


An interesting and hitherto unpublished group of the father and mother of 
the captain of the Eton XI., who is the third from the left, and next to his 
father, Major S. H. Hill-Wood, M.P. for the High Peak Division, Derbyshire. 
Mrs. Hill-Wood is a sister of Lord Bateman. 

of the match, took most of the Harrow wickets, and hit the winning run 
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lead to a greater appreciation of the Christ ideal. I always 
think that if the Church devoted itself to the happiness of its 
“flock” it would do far more real good than merely devoting 
itself to their reformation. Reformation can only come when 
a certain amount of inner happiness has been attained. 
* * * 
“The Release of the Soul.” 
M: Gilbert Cannan expresses this idea in his new book. 
“The Release of the Soul’? (Chapman and Hall). Hs 
cry is that there is so little in modern life in which the “ soul” 
of man can express itself. And until this “soul” is given the 
means of self-expression life is only a process of decay, and 
religion a “dead” thing. For this “release of the soul” gives, 
as it were, to each man the knowledge that his existence 
possesses some definite meaning, that his life is something more 
than one long, aimless drudgery between two long sleeps. 
Briefly, Mr. Cannan’s idea is to give back to the world those 
ideals of art, of beauty, of happiness, of religion, by which alone 
true civilisation will ever be founded. The spirit of commercial 
competition—the ideals of wealth, and power, and “grab ’”— 
are the only ideals which, if not preached, are hallowed in 
performance. Mean- 
while, the average man 
and woman have little 
joy in their work ; their 
hours of leisure seem 
futile, and with their 
knowledge of these 
things there comes 
that inner restlessness 
of a “soul” demand- 
ing beauty and good- 
ness and God, which 
cannot find an outlet, 
which ‘ dreams,” as it 
were, behind the iron 
bars of thwarted self- 
expression. ‘‘ Human 
society,’ he writes, ‘‘is 
a swindle, and so long 
as the soul is denied 
access to it cannot be 
anything else. The 
machinery of organisa- 
tion may evolve mira- 
culously, but without 
the soul there can be 
no motive force to 
drive it, but the strange 
pleasure that men and 
women haye in swind- 
ling each other—even 
in love, even in the 
presence of death. 
That pleasure is not 
so strange, either, for 
men and women get some fun out of living, and if they cannot 
procure it in the legitimate way by active co-operation, they 
will take it by outwitting each other. Human beings are 
incurably romantic, and if they cannot find the thrill of truth, 
they will console themselves with the glamour of the lie.” 
5 * at 

Thoughts from ‘‘ The Release of the Soul,” 
* H e that seeks the soul seeks not God, but only the ecstasy 
of God, for this is all of Him that can be known.” 

“Technique in living is like style in literature, to be acquired 
only by the practice of it.” 

“There is no intoxication like that of an idea evoking new 
hope and energy from the consciousness of mankind.” 

“He who cannot endure the travesty of life cannot endure 
the tragedy either.” 

“ No child is born without imagination; men and women lose 
it because they have not the courage of it, that is all.” 


Sheaight 
SONS 


The Eton skipper was the hero 


MR. RICHARD KING’S SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


‘WITH SILENT FRIENDS” (Seventeenth Edition), 
**PASSION AND POT POURRI”’ (Third Edition). 
The Second Book of ‘‘SILENT FRIENDS.” 


Of all booksellers, 


5s. net. 
5s. 


6s. net. 
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THE PRIMATE OF IRELAND’S DAUGHTER. 


Hugh Cecil, Victoria Street 


MISS GRACE D’ARCY 


A new portrait of Miss Grace D’Arcy, who is a daughter of the Most Rev. Charles Frederick D’Arcy, D.D. Her father, who has 

just been enthroned as Primate of All Ireland, became Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop of Glandelagh and Kildare last year. He 

is a relative of Lady Powis, who holds the title of Baroness Darcy de Knayth in her own right, and whose eldest son, the then 
Viscount Clive, died of wounds received in action in 1916. Miss D’Arcy’s only brother is a captain in the R.H.A. 
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OLD SEA-DOGS v. SEA-PUPPIES. 


LORD JELLICOE i LORD JELLICOE AND VICE-ADMIRAL HICKLEY LORD JELLICOE BOWLING 


Putting on his pads before going These two intrepid officers opened the Flag Officers’ innings, and are Lecrd Jellicoe in the very act of 
into action for the Flag Officers. snapshotted at the nervous moment when they are going out to face the capturing one of the Cadets’ wickets, 
He was bowled for 4% future Nelsons’ bowling. Lord Jellicoe gct 4, Admiral Hickley 12 a feat he performed in his first over 


ADMIRAL HICKLEY WATCHING THE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT REAR-ADMIRAL 


MISSES ONE : ‘ GREATOREX 
In this group of both critics and performers are, left to right, Rear-Admiral 


This is one of the balls off which Bentinck, Colonel Harris, Commander Woodward, and the Rev. Geridge, The captain of the Flag Officers’ 
Acmiral Hickley did not score snapped as they watched this great naval engagement side goes into action 


A most interesting match took place on July 17 at Osborne, to which place Admiral Greatorex took down a team of flag officers who had challenged the R.N.C., Osborne, 
first XI. The flag officers were Admiral Lord_ Jellicoe, Vice-Admiral Hickley, Rear-Admiral Bentinck, Rear-Admiral Drury-Lowe, Rear-Admiral Greatorex (captain), Rear- 
A 'miral Lourd, Commodore Hotham, Commodore Smith, Colonel Harris, and Commander Woodward, The Flag Officers declared at 129 for eight wickets 
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OBOLENSKY YOURIEVSKY 


The Princess and her 
Prince Yourievsky was at Christ 
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Princess Yourievsky has already made a big 
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Oxford, when war broke out, but at once went to 
and elsewhere have been a great success 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF PRINCES 


The daughter of the late Tsar Alexander II. of Russia, who married Princess Catharine Dolgorouky. 


reputation in the highest musical circles in London, where she 


Prince Serge Yourievsky, escaped from Ru 


Church, 
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A WORLD-RENOWNED DANCER WHO IS_ 
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BERBER SEER EEBEHREEHE EERE hE S & 
MLLE. IDA R 


Some charming character studies of the famous Russian artiste, Mlle. Ida Rubinstein, who is playing Cleopatra in “ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ which she 
to the nation as a hospital, in which she worked as a nurse. She is a great traveller, and speaks many languages with equal facility. A great 
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APPEARING IN PARIS AS CLEOPATRA. 


G 


RUBINSTEIN 
he is presenting with great success in Paris. Mlle. Rubinstein did noble service to France during the war. She presented her wonderful house 
friend of the warrior poet, D’Annunzio, who appears to be still fuming at Fiume, she has appeared in many of his great successes in Paris 
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A “STAR” IN THE FOREST. 


MISS IVY DUKE AND SOME OTHERS 


Miss Ivy Duke, who is the star of the George Clark Cinema Productions, is too well known in her professional capacity to need much introduc- 

tion. In these pictures she is not making a story for the film, but merely enjoying herself in the midst of some congenial surroundings at her 

pretty cottage in the New Forest. In the top left-hand picture she is showing Mr. Guy Newall how to strap a horse; in the opposite one she 

is probably saying, “‘Why should the geese get it all?’’ In another picture she is having a trial of strength with a calf, and in the other she is 

seen with Wiseman, a pup she is walking for the local hunt. Amongst her recent cinema successes have been ‘‘Lure of Crooning Water’ and 
““Duke’s Son,’ a film version of Cosmo Hamilton’s book 
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HM. THE KING’S “BRITANNIA” ON THE CLYDE. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF “NYRIA” 


Aerial Photos, L d. 


AND H.M.’S “BRITANNIA” 
Photographed from an Aeroplane 


His Majesty’s “ Britannia,’’ with the King and Princess Mary on board, came home first in the big race on the last day of the Clyde 
fortnight, but failed to save her time handicap, and ‘Vida’ won by 1 min. 53 sec. The race finished in heavy weather, there being 
something like a full gale of wind blowing. 


“ Nyria,” also seen in this wonderful photograph of one of the earlier “‘legs,’”’ did not finish 


I would go down to the sea again 
To the lonely sea and sky. 
nd all I ask is a tall ship 
And a star to steer her by. 
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W. A. Rouch 
MAJOR F. B. HURNDALL 


Who was the No. 1 for ‘* The Rest” v. Hurlingham in the Test Match 

on the 17th. Major Hurndall has been playing No. 3 for the Pilgrims, 

who gave the Old Cantabs such a gallop when they met them in the 
Championship 


Committee is not going to be by any means a light one, for 
the form is almost as confusing as is that which is frequently 
displayed by the two-year-olds on the turf. We have only 
to take one or two recent instances to demonstrate how in-and-out has 
been the display by certain pro- 


minent teams. 
V 7ithout going into a lot of un- 
necessary detail, here is’ 
some of the form which is before 
the Selection Committee, and I 
venture to think that most people 
will be inclined to admit that in 
view of it their job is no sinecure. 
On June 17, on a fairly fast ground 
in the Ranelagh Open Cup, the 
Freebooters, a more or lessscratch 
team, the units of which had not 
been long together, simply dusted 
the floor with the Old Cantabs, 
beating them1ltol. The thing to 
be remarked about this match is 
that ‘‘ Buck’s’’ braves have been 
together for a considerable time, 
and ought to have had a big ad- 
vantage on the score of their 
better combination, which, it needs 
scarcely be said, is such a tre- 
mendous factor in success. 


* * * 
N 


ext we come to the Championship tie between these two teams on 
June 24, in which the units were practically the same, the only 
difference being that Mr. Buckmaster played Captain Godfrey 
Heseltine No. 1 instead of Sir John Ramsden, and the Freebooters 
put in Major Penn instead of Colonel Sam Ashton. What happened ? 
The Old Cantabs, upon very much the same conditions under foot, 
galloped away from their former conquerors and won by 10 to 5. 


The O.C.’s were hardly recognisable as the team we had seen 
crumple up so badly on the 17th—only a week before ! 


* * * 


pees we come to the Championship semi-final, in which the Old 

Cantabs, with their team the same as it was in the Freebooters’ 
match, met the Pilgrims: Lieut.-Colonel H. G. M. Railston, 1; 
Mr. A. Grisar, 2; Major F. B. Hurndall, 3; and Major Vivian 
Lockett, back ; two out of this team, at any rate, being international, 
and close up to international form. It was the match of the season, 
and a regular stand-up and knock-down fight all the way. At full 
time there was no decision, the score reading 7 all. Then extra 
time was played, and one minute from the start Lord Wodehouse hit 
a goal and settled it. But to all practical intents and purposes these 
two teams were, and are, one and thesame. The Old Cantabs were 
right on their game, as they needed to be, to stand up to such a hot 
lot as the Pilgrims, who, however, were again a scratch team pitted 
against a combination. Of the two performances, therefore, I think 
the Pilgrims’ was the better. The Championship final we need not 
worry about. The only thing that struck me about it was that the 
Old Cantabs could have beaten Cowdray farther than they did after 
what we had seen them do against a fighting lot like the Pilgrims. 
They only won 8 to 4. 


A S one has vaticinated, the task before the International Selection 


* * * 


* * * 


Oh must now interpolate the Inter-Regimental, not that it has, in 
the main, a great deal to do with the International, but because 
here, again, the 17th Lancers did not appear to go all out when they 


“THE REST” 


The order in which this team took the floor against Hurlingham in the 
test match on the 17th was : Major F. B. Hurndall (1), Lord Rocksavage (2), 
Lord Wodehouse (3), and Major V. N. Lockett (back). 

9 to 8 after a very fast and exciting contest 
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POLO NOTES 


By 


‘6 Serrefile.°’ 


beat the Greys 9 to 5. 


Subsequent form rather strengthens this 
supposition. This happened on July 3. 
a cS 


* * 


© July 10, in the semi-final of the Coronation Cup, only a week 
later, the 17th Lancers beat the Old Cantabs’ heads off, walking 
clean through them and winning by 9 to 2. Therefore, when I say 
that their form against the Greys cannot be correct, I think that there 
are good grounds for doing so. The Old Cantabs never seemed to 
get off the mark at all, and their back division was entirely defeated 
by the 17th's vigorous offensive. 
* * * 
Te we arrive at the Coronation Cup final on July 14, in which 
the 17th met the Freebooters. On that Championship tie on 
June 24 in which the Old Cantabs beat the Freebooters 10 to 5, it 
looked as if the 17th ought to win, as they had just beaten the O.C.’s 
9to 2. And I suggest that we were entitled to think so, in spite of 
the Ranelagh Open Cup form, in which the Old Cantabs had gone 
down 11 to 1 to the Freebooters. What happened was, however, 
that the Freebooters, playing the same team as they did in the 
Ranelagh Open Cup, gave the 17th Lancers a proper dressing down 
and beat them by 9 to 2. The result was never in any doubt. The 
ground was, it is true, in by no means first-class order after the heavy 
rain, and the 17th being a team that learnt its business on the fast 
Indian grounds, may have suffered from a disadvantage. Yet again, 
in their match against the Old 
Cantabs in the Coronation semi- 
final the going was heavy and the 
ground the reverse of fast. So 
once again we are in a cul de sac ! 
The form seems terribly jumbled 
up, and although there is always a 
good deal of luck in polo, the thing 
to bear in mind is that none of 
these teams were then at the begin- 
ning of the season, and might there- 
fore be held to be in the best of 


practice. For the earlier discre- 
pancies there may be some ex- 
planation. 

* * * 


[2 spite of all this recent form, 

I do not yet feel brave enough 
to even venture to suggest the in- 
ternational choices. There are so 
many wiser heads than mine upon 
the Selection Committee! But if 
the recent test matches say any- 
thing to us, they say this, that three 
of our 1914 internationals, “Rattle” 
Barrett, ‘‘ Mouse” . Tomkinson, 
and Vivian Lockett are just about as good as ever they were, and that 
it will be very difficult for the Committee to go past them. That they 
might easily go farther and fare worse is obvious. But it is not 
going to be an easy thing to pick the All-England team. That is 
very evident. 


W. A. Rouch 


They were beaten 


W. A, Rouch 


MR. ALFRED GRISAR 


The Pilgrims’ No. 2, and probably one of those who will be tried 
for the International. The Pilgrims are certainly one of five teams 
from which we shall find our side v. America selected 
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The latest and best develop- 
ment of the type that 
made motoring possible. 


THE TATLER 


Miss Compton Co.tur 


MISS MARGARET COOPER 


This charming lady, who is quite “hors concours” in her own 

particular line, has just returned to London from a very suc- 

cessful tour in the north, where she has had her customary and 

inevitable success. The northerners appear to have appreciated 

the humour of ‘Jumpers’? as much as the more volatile 
southerners 


At the Strand Theatre. 

OBODY caters for lovers. Lovers have to cater, therefore, 
for themselves. Happily, they don’t want very much 
except obscurity—which the whole world is plunged 
into at least once every twenty-four hours. But the 

Daylight Saving Bill has put yet another spoke into the wheels 
of dalliance which, if we are to believe the seers, never could 
run smoothly even when people let it severely alone, and even 
less well when they tried to help them. Mixed bathing, we are 
told, is worse than useless to help forward Love’s Young 
Dream. No man wants to see the girl he considers to be the 
superior to Venus go into the water and issue forth looking, 
as the Tonbridge gentleman declared, like a half-drowned sky 
terrier. There remains, then, only the “movies”—and even 
they are not conducted in the “ dark ”’ fashion they once were. 
Happily, so many young couples are enjoying themselves in the 
same fashion that, no matter if the lights are put up, they have 
eyes for noone but the “one and only,” pro tem. For their 
sake, then, I will begin by stating that a great part of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier’s new production, At the Villa Rose, is played in 
complete darkness. Moreover, when the lights do go up, they 
go up so gradually that everyone has ample warning. I must 
own, however, that most people will find the play far too 
thrilling and blood-curdling for anything except the most frigid 
attention. If a couple cam make love to each other while out 
of the darkness there issue the most appalling screams, then 
nothing less than an air raid in the Strand will stop them. 
What with resurrections from the dead, and people being 
murdered, the Strand Theatre may be plunged into darkness 
most of the time, but there is no peace for anyone all the same. 
You can’t have peace very well when more than half the 
characters are out for murder, and all of them are more than a 
little foolish. Perhaps Madame Camille Dauvray—with her 
spiritualistic séances—is the most foolish of all, however. She 
kept a maid who, even at first sight, looked like the embodiment 
of the Chamber of Horrors in severe black. She also kept a 
young English companion, who flaunted about in clothes which 
only the “ wicked - and - don’t - care-if-I-am” could carry off 
successfully. 


* * * 
The Murder ! 
adame Dauvray also invited to one of her spiritualistic 
séances a most flamboyant young woman whom she had 
picked up in the gambling room at Aix. The result, then, of all 
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this foolishness is that she, Madame Dauvray, is murdered. It 
served her right. One wondered that it had not been: done 
before! While she is sitting in the dark, with her hands held 
by the maid and her exotic visitor, their male accomplice creeps 
through the window at the back of her chair and strangles her. 
It is a most blood-curdling moment. Later on, the English 
companion, who had been gagged during the séance, is abducted 
to a lonely villa on the Lake of Geneva, leaving behind her a 
string of circumstantial evidence which would be more than 
enough to hang her were she not the “ virtuous heroine ’’—and 
they never get hanged. But before she dies, Madame Dauvray 
has a “ brain-wave”’—perhaps the only one she ever had, who 
knows? After making elaborate preparations to hide her 
valuable jewels in a secret cupboard built into the wall, and 
afterwards showing her maid where it was, the murderers dis- 
cover when they break into this safe that—she had hidden them 
somewhere else! You can imagine their consternation. The 
shock seems to rob them of all their former ingenuity. For the 
flamboyant lady leaves one of her hairs on the lamp, the 
murderer returns to put one of the smartest detectives in 
Europe on the track of the “unknown”? murderer—and inci- 
dentally gives his own guilt away so completely that the 
detective need not have been very clever to bring the crime 
home to him. As for the maid, she simply lies supremely 
badly when she is being cross-examined the morning after the 
event. Add to these things the fact that the detective is in love 
with the English companion—and you can perceive how every- 
thing turns outattheend. But after asomewhat tame beginning, 
we have two acts of thrills piled upon thrills. Even a weak last 
act cannot rob us of the feeling of having been most delightfully 
stirred. In its plain, straightforward, unsubtle way, At the 
Villa Rose is a detective play of a high order. The world 
loves to have its hair made to stand on end—if it has any! 
Well, the hair of even the most sophisticated will resemble 
somewhat a broom if they go to see Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
new play. 


* * * 
The Acting. 
“[he play has been admirably “ produced”? by Mr. Norman 
Page, who 


himself appears 
in the part of 
a French gen- 
darme, a 
“comic réle” 
—thatis to say, 
if you don’t find 
the serious cha- 
racters also 
amusing. Mr. 
Arthar Bour- 
chier smiles 
and bluffs and 
rushes, in his 
own breezy 
way, through 
the part of the 
detective ; and 
Miss Kyrle 
Bellew — when 
she is not being 
gagged, or 
chloroformed, 
or threatened 
with vitriol and 
being thrown 
into the Lake 
of Geneva in 
a sack — acts 
prettily in the 
lighter mo- 


THE LATE MADAME REJANE 


t aloe The last photograph taken of the great 
MENS paca Arench tragedienne as she appeared in the 
not without film version of Jean Richepin’s “ Miarka,” a 
power in the Mercanton production. Réjane’s first big stage 
more strenuous success was scored in the same author’s ‘‘La 
episodes. But Glu” in 1883 


(Cont. on p, x) 
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Photo by Ethel M. Eadon, Shey.eld. 


Oh dear! I just can’t reach my back, He really scrubs me rather hard, 
However hard I try; But that won’t make me cry; 
So brother kindly lends a hand— For Glaxo Girls are always brave, 
He’s bigger far than I! And that’s the reason why! 

E.M.W. 


SLUM 


Ensure your Babies against 
hot weather dangers 


“Summer Complaint,” or Summer Diarrhoea, is one of the direst perils of infancy, 
but ts one to which no baby need be exposed. 


The Super-Milk 


“Builds Bonnie Babies’ 


Because doctors recognise that raw milk is more than ever dangerous to infant life 
during hot weather, there has always been a great increase in the use of Glaxo 
during the months July to September. Now that Glaxo is so widely used it is 
unlikely we shall have a repetition of the awful epidemic that swept away thousands 
of baby lives in the summer of 1911. 


For 1/2 (P.O. or stamps) we will send you a copy 
of the 136-page GLAXO BABY BOOK, a GLAXO 
WEIGHT CHART, an ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
the Glaxo Baby Clothing Patterns, a LEAFLET 
about the Glaxo Happy Motherhood Service, and 
a copy of our new booklet, ‘‘' THE CARE OF 
CHILDREN IN THE SUMMER-TIME."’ We 
will also send to Expectant Mothers, without extra 
charge, our booklet, “* BEFORE: BABY COMES,” For Glaxo, the Super-Milk—germ-free, uncontaminated, unaffected by hot or 
if they state the month Baby is expected. . : . ’ 

= = thundery weather, protected against flies and dust—is Baby’s best ensurance 


Sul MUNNUWUVNUINUVUN UVUIUVUVUNUTUUUULUUUUUUUUUUUUUUEUUUAL LUELLA against summer complaint. 
Go AVX OF (De pian timien t1ls0'9)) alos oe/ G RD Abe PO Rul LAN DS 1 R EB Ee 2. ND ON: | Wal 


PROPRIETORS : JOSEPH NATHAN & CO., LTD., LONDON & NEW ZEALAND 


Every summer Glaxo safeguards the health and lives of an increasing army of 
babies against the onslaught of this dread disease. 
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Dorien Leigh 
MISS MARIE HEMINGWAY 


Who will be Mr. Henry Ainley’s leading lady 

when he produces ‘The Jest’? at the St. 

James’s in the autumn. This play, which has 

a medieval setting, was a big success in 
New York 


BUBBLE 


AND 


SQUEAR. 


‘That popular 

actor, Mr. 
Joseph Coyne, 
says that one 
of the amusing 
incidents of his 
early career 
occurred while 
he was playing 
the hero in a 
piece called 
“The Dog in 
the Manger.” 
“In this play,” 
he says, “I 
came on from 
nowhere at the 
right moment, 
ran intoa cave, 
and reappeared 
with the heroine 
in my arms, 
accompanied 
by the deafen- 
ing applause of 


the gods. Anyway, that was how we worked it out at rehearsals. 
Now, it happened that the heroine was fair and weighty, and so 
it was arranged that she should wait for me in the cave, standing 
on a chair, so that I should not have to attempt the herculean 
feat of lifting her up off the ground. Unfortunately, on the first 
night, in my excitement, I not only picked up the heroine but the 
chair as well. Wildly I staggered about the stage, with my legs 
giving a very successful imitation of a pair of corkscrews, while 
in frenzied tones the heroine kept imploring me to drop her. 


Some idiot of a stage hand had 
left a tin can on the stage, and 
I must needs go and step on it, 
and over we went with a crash 
that fairly shook the theatre. 
The audience was, of course, 
almost in hysterics, and the curtain 
came down with a run.” 


¥* * Sd 


A story is told that Mr. Rocke- 

feller was once asked by a 
lady why he did not get Sargent 
to paint his portrait. ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s reply. “It 
would spoil my record.” “‘ Record? 
What record ?”’ inquired the lady 
in astonishment. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
never been done in oils yet,” 
answered the famous oil king. 

% * * 
While preaching in a remote 

part of the highlands of 
Scotland, the minister spoke at 
length of the many things around 
us that are shrouded in mystery, 
and of which we know so little. 
As he gradually warmed up to 
his subject he became quite elo- 
quent, and frequently repeated 
the oft - quoted expression of 
Goethe: ‘“ More light. Oh, for 
more light.” His surprise can 
be imagined when, after giving 
vent to one of these utterances, 
the old sexton, who had been 
quietly dozing since the com- 
mencement of the sermon, awoke 
with a start, then got up and tip- 


on the stage. 


toed to the 
vestry. He 
returned almost 
immediately 
with two addi- 
tional candles, 
and, ascending 
the pulpit stairs, 
placed them 
beside the two 
already there, 
and in a loud 
voice, which 
was heard all 
over thechurch, 
said, ““ Ye maun 
mak’ do wi’ 
these, for 
there’s nae 
mair!” 
2 * 

“[ hat famous 

actress, 
Miss Marie 
Tempest, has a 
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Dorien Leigh 


MISS FAITH CELLI 


The latest débutante on the cinema stage. She 
has played in a comedy by Mr. A. A. Milne 
called ‘‘ The Bump of the Explorer,” in which 
Mr. Aubrey Smith is the hero. Miss Celli’s big 
success was in “ Dear Brutus’’ at Wyndham’s 


very quick wit, and a story is told of how, at a party some time 
ago, someone mentioned in her presence that a certain girl who 
had refused an earl had recently married a very wealthy young 


manufacturer. 


“Oh,” said Miss Tempest, without a moment’s 


hesitation, “she very wisely preferred a business plant to a 


family tree.” 


* * * 


Xx Scotch railway guard was had up for assaulting his wife in 
a fit of drunkenness, which he denied. On being asked 


Miss Evelyn Laye is one of the youngest leading ladies 
She plays Miss Ellaline Terriss’ old part 
in “‘The Shop Girl” revival at the Gaiety, and has won 


golden opinions all round 


Mabel Robey 
MISS EVELYN LAYE AND FRIEND 


by the magistrate for a proof of 
his condition, the poor woman, 
who had a couple of black eyes 
and showed signs of having been 
otherwise ill-treated, said he had 
come in“ fra thetoon”’ on Saturday 
night and was very violent. “ But 
can you give me any proof that 
he was drunk ?”’ asked the magis- 
trate. “Well, yer honour,” was 
the reply, “I thought he was 
pretty gon’ when he caught up 
the wee cattie, threw it into 
the oven, banged the door, and 
called out, ‘ A’ recht for Perth.’ ” 


* * * 


A® Irishman made: his way to 

a country gaol and asked 
to be allowed to see the governor. 
On being ushered into that func- 
tionary’s presence, he begged for 
the favour of an interview with 
a prisoner who was to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law in 
the course of the morning. “ No, 
my man,” said the governor, on 
being appealed to, “you cannot 
see the prisoner. He’s to be 
executed in half-an-hour’s time, 
and it is not allowed for visitors 
to see a prisoner on the day of 
execution. But what might be 
your business with him?” 
“Shure, sorr,” answered Pat, 
“it’s his birthday, and I was 
after wishing him many happy 
returns,” 
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By Captain W. CG. 
Aston. 
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THE PRESENTATION TO LORD MANVERS, M.F.H. THE RUFFORD 


AoWwurd Burrett 


In the Sherwood Forest on Saturday, the 17th inst., Lord Manvers was presented with an illuminated address in recognition of his 


twenty years as master of the Rufford Hounds, with which he has been associated for sixty years. 


In the front row of this group are, 


from left to right—Lady Titchfield, Lord Manvers, Mr. A. J. Bennett (who has succeeded Lord Manvers as master of the Rufford), 


Lady Manvers, and Lady Savile. 


In the back row, Lord Titchfield, Lady Cicely Hardy, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Storm, Mr. H. D. 


Argles (honorary secretary of the hunt), Major Noel Clarke (the deputy master-elect), Colonel Hardy, Lord Savile, and Mr. Baker 


The Slump. 
HAVE recently been told by three motor manufacturers, and they 
| all volunteered the information, that there was absolutely no sign 

of the slump in cars that so many irresponsible people had talked 

about. And that proved that J was wrong, too, for I had an 
idea that the aforesaid slump was wellon the way, if it had not arrived 
already. Now I had formedmy conclusions on these grounds: Item, 
plenty of cars in showrooms “for immediate delivery,” and that, 
mark you, just when everybody wants acar to take them on a holiday, 
not being able to afford to travel by rail. Item, gent writes to me to 
say that he has reluctantly had to cancel orders for a 20-h.p. touring 
car and for a 30-h.p. landaulet, and wants to know if a coupé body 
would go ona G.W.K. Item, travelled down Great Portland Street 
on a new car the other day, and not a single dealer leapt on the 
running board in order to make me a cashoffer. The last time I went 
down there this happened twice. Item, pal with three-year old Yank 
car, in perfect order, cannot even get an offer for it on a part-exchange 
proposition. Item, well-known West-End agent has knocked off his 
after-lunch Partaga and smokes nothing but Yellow Perils. Item, 
premiums as demanded by the private profiteer have come down with 
arun (vide Technical Press). Item, several big car makers are 
experimenting with cheap small cars, and one firm has stoutly and 
frankly advertised over its own name (offering immediate possession 
of a ‘‘nice house” as a super-inducement) for a man to help them in 
this particular job. I could add a lot more items, but it would get a 
bit monotonous, so we will leave it at that. But, of course, it all 
hangs on what you mean by ‘‘slump.” I would be the last to suggest 
that supply has yet caught up with demand, except in some of the 
larger classes of car, perhaps, or that motor vehicles are to be had at 
a discount. So it may not be a slump in the proper sense of the 
term, but it seems like one compared with the frenzied buying of last 
autumn, when anything that could move all its four wheels at the 
same time was ticketed ‘‘ £1,000,’’ “‘ No offers,” and never had to 
languish long. No, perhaps it is not a slump, but it’s getting down 
to sober reasonableness, anyhow, and in my belief this is going to be 
joocid good for the motorist, and for the motor industry into the 
bargain. There’s a nasty and enormous snake in every fool’s paradise. 

* * * 


Facts in the Face. 
he truth is, my Lords and Gentlemen, money’s devilish tight 
these days. Some of us had fine big balances when we placed 
orders for saloon coupés. Meanwhile, the S.C.’s haven't come, 
but the cash has gone. Bless me, what can have happened to my 
gratuity? And if it hadn’t disappeared on all those good things that 
are getting so delightfully expensive, Austen would have fastened his 
hooks in it right enough, so one is really rather glad it has been 
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blued, and that others have got it to hand it over to the tax gatherer. 
So the thing for car makers to do to-day if they want to make real 
profits is to give us cars so cheap that we can positively afford them, 
not only to buy but to run. And by all accounts, that’s going to 
take a bit of doing unless the E.P.D. bogey gets laid for good and 
all. The car-mongers are already telling us that if this goes on to 
the material they use, they’ll have to charge us more, and good-bye 
to any hopes of prices coming down. I’m no financial genius, except 
at wangling an overdraft now and then, but even I can see that 
E.P.D. will come out of the consumers’ pockets. However, what's 
the good of worrying? If we can’t afford cars, we can get on very 
nicely with aeroplanes. An Austin ‘‘ Whippet” or a Bat ‘‘ Crow” 
would suit me not only down to the ground, but up to at least 
ten thousand feet. No need to worry about the char-a-banc nuisance 
or left-hand steering troubles—and think of the delight of doing 
thirty miles to the gallon of juice. You bet Marie Antoinette was 
right when she recommended cake when the bread came to an end 
for lack of flour. 
* * * 

Motor Caravanning. 
[ wasn’t a convert to motor-caravans—been rather up against them 

since I met one in a narrow lane in the spring—till I saw one in 
the yard at the back of Olympia that a most ingenious firm had con- 
structed out of aircraft disposal stuff. Then I realised that here was 
the solution of the housing problem. What could be nicer for the 
summer than a little one-roomed cottage, all inside in white enamel, 
consisting of hall, lobby, kitchen, smoke-room, bath-room, dining- 
room, library, and best and second-best bedrooms all rolled into one ? 
And what do you think? The whole property situate upon a pair of 
aeroplane axles with nice fat tyres and rubber shock-absorbers, and 
approached by an entrance ladder made, to all appearances, out of 
discarded De H. 9 struts. There’s modernity for you. But, frankly, 
I see a big future for these caravan trailers provided the price is kept 
down to something reasonable—£300 they wanted for the little lot 
I saw, and though I think it was worthy, still, that’s just a bit on 
the high side—and, dash it, if I'd got a workshop in my flat I'd build 
one for myself and get Handley-Page to sort me out the proper 
material from his one hundred—or two hundred (trifles like that 
hardly count!) million quids’ worth of stuff. I should make the hull 
of disposal boards, fastened together with air screws, so that the 
caravan would be very light indeed, and I'm not sure you couldn’t 
hoick it about behind a motor-cycle and side-car. The great advan- 
tage of these motor-caravans is that when the fire in the cooking 
stove won’t draw you hitch up and go for half-an-hour’s blind at 
forty miles an hour, thus creating the necessary breeze. This stunt, 
which I thought of all by myself, has not been patented. 
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Dominion Tyres—Royal Cord, Nobby 
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ROYAL CORDS ~ ‘gM 
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The actual air space allowed in Dominion Royal Cord Tyres is a full 
half-inch greater in ail the sizes, than that provided by fabric tyres. 


/ 
U/ a 


The experienced motorist will appreciate what this oversize means as 
a positive guarantee of extra mileage. 


It is a structural feature of Dominion Royal Cords, second only in 
importance to their responsiveness to power impulse which ensures 
much greater mileage from each gallon of petrol. 


Incidentally this structural feature also eliminates the necessity for 
excessive air pressures which are insisted on for fabric and many 
classes of cord tyres—conferring on your car a degree of riding ease— 
73 : 5 os 5 

luxurious motion’’—that adds immeasurably to the pleasure of motor 
travel. 


Mounted on straight side rims, Dominion Royal Cord Tyres are the 
easiest of tyres to remove or put on—least liable to tyre trouble. 
The simplicity of these rims will strongly appeal to every motorist 


wearied of road worries with beaded edge equipment. No tyre a, 
levers are required in mounting and demounting Royal Cord 4 
Tyres. 


By whatever standards you judge tyres, you will find that Dominion 
Royal Cords give you considerably more in service—riding ease, 
mileage, petrol economy—than you have heretofore obtained. 


ASK YOUR MOTOR AGENT. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO, Ltd. 
47-48, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Furs and their Prices. 

T is important for women to look facts 
in the face with regard to the prices 
of furs. There is not the least 
chance of their going down in prices, 

and the reasons for this are manifold. 
There is, in the first instance, a general 
shortage, the skilled labour that is necessary 
for their preparation is costly, and never 
before have women worn such a large 
amount. The following are the average 
prices of coats made of the finest quality 
skins, and in the long run it is most 
economical to acquire the same. For 
instance, musquash flank is endowed with 
brief life, whereas the “full season” natural 
musquash wears indefinitely. 


Simplicity is the salient feature of this 

‘“* Luton’’ model from Harrods. It is of 

Scotch suiting, and may be obtained ina 

variety of sporting stripes, and the price 
is 9} guineas 


THE HIGHWAY 
OF FASHION. 


By M. E. Brooke. 


Mink and Kolinski. 

Mink and kolinski will be extensively 
used for coats this season, and will 

be obtainable from £400; the latter will be 


Homespun has been employed for this 
Harrods suit, that has been appropriately 
christened the ‘‘ Golfer,”’ as it is provided 
with those devices on which the sports- 
woman has set her stamp of approval 


dyed that rich dark shade, not tinged with 
red—of course, they are cheaper. Southern 
skin natural musquash coats are about 
£75, and the full: season skins from £125. 
Seal musquash coats are from £140 to 
£225, and those of coney with skunk 
collars from £65. Emphasis must be laid 
on the fact that the wrap capes are about 
the same price. 
* * % 

Squirrel and Moleskin. 
[t was only a few years ago that squirrel 

was looked on with the utmost con- 
tempt, its mission being that of a lining, 
and those were the days when linings were 
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not nearly as important as they are to-day. 
Squirrel coats to-day range from £80 to 
£150. Then moleskins are £119; opossum 
and those of racoon, which are excellent 
for motoring, change hands anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of £100. 

% % t 
Concerning Stoles. 
At who wish to practise thrift in the 
matter of stoles will have to con- 
sider the possibilities of wolf and civet 
cat. A fair size stole of either is about 
9 guineas; racoon and opossum stoles 
are 25 guineas. Naturally the prices 
vary in accordance with the size of the 
stole and the quality of the fur. Foxes, 
including black, red, and cross, will be in 
the van of fashion, and their prices will be 
relatively high. 


(Continued on p. ii) 


Heather mixture tweed always finds 
favour in the eyes of the sportswoman, 
so Harrods have made this ‘‘ Mildred”’ 
model of it, with facings of mustard- 
coloured duvetyn (see p. ii) 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 


A YACHTING COSTUME 


Designea by Redfern, Conduit Street, 


The long coat and panelled skirt are of fine white 
serge stitched with heavy silk, and the sou’-wester 
leather faced with fine white 


hat is of patent 


straw 


Suits for the Holidays. 
H rods’ (Brompton Road, S.W.) sale is 

a thing of the past, and as a con- 
sequence they are showing a_ splendid 
collection of autumn tailored suits, a 
trio of which find pictorial expression on 
page 134. There is the “ Luton,” carried 
out in Scotch suiting showing a variety of 
sporting stripes. In this material it is obtain- 
able for 93 guineas, or it can be expressed 
in any other fabric desired; naturally 
the price varies in accordance with the 
material selected. As will be noticed, it 
is built on non-committal lines, and as a 
consequence will remain undated. The 
“ Golfer” model has been designed for the 
sports enthusiast and is of homespun; a 
fabric that practically never wears out. Not- 
withstanding this it is priced at 123 guineas ; 
and then thereis the “Mildred” in “Heather”’ 
mixture tweeds for 114 guineas, with facings 
of mustard-coloured duvetyn. In this 
connection it must be emphasized that 
Harrods have some excellent ready-to- 
wear suits for 72 guineas, and that they 
make to measure from 83 guineas. Further- 
more, they will build a suit for 183 guineas. 
The well-dressed woman appreciates the 
significance of the word “ build.” 

* * * 
Knitted Capes. 
o one can possibly consider an outfit 

complete at this date in the calendar 
without one of Harrods’ knitted capes, 
which completely envelop the figure. They 
are from 5 guineas, while those edged with 
artificial silk fringe are from £77s. Five- 
and-a-half guineas is the price of these 
capes reinforced with brush wool stoles, 
and it is worth making a note of the fact 
that these capes are also carried out in 
artificial silk. 


An Interesting Exhibition. 
t behoves all of us who have 
the well-being and solida- 
rity of the Empire at heart to 
utilize the products and raw 
materials of the Dominions to 
the uttermost, and an impor- 
tant step in this direction has 
now been taken in an effort to 
develop the natural resources 
of the Indian Empire on sound 
commercial lines. To show 
the commercial possibilities of 
the Indian forests Elgood and 
Hastie, the architects, have 
‘designed a staircase and land- 
ing of elegant form and embel- 
lished with rich carvings, which 
Bovis, the well-known builders 
and artists in interior decora- 
tion, have been instructed to 
carry out in Padauk and 
Indian Grey Wood. This 
escalier will be on view at the 
Empire Timber Exhibition, 
1920, at Holland Park Skating 
Rink, from July 3, and should 
give an extraordinary impetus 
to the development of the 
Indian timber trade. We 
understand that Messrs. W. W. 
Howard Brothers and Co. are 
the sole British and European 


agents for these Indian 
for Cowes. timbers. 
* * * 


The Carpets for Economy. 
o one can cavil at the 

statement that the Pen- 
tagon carpets, which are a speciality of 
Harrods in the Brompton Road, S.W., 
wear remarkably well. They have been 
specially designed to meet the needs of 
all who require carpets which, whilst being 
really artistic in design and colour, shall 
be available at what in these days is a 
modest price. All interested in the subject 
must write to Harrods for their booklet, 
from which they will be able to obtain full 
particulars. 

* * * 

The Tell-Tale Mirror, 
zercises that help to make the face 

beautiful and enable a woman to 
preserve her good looks have been 
evolved by Madame Elizabeth Eve, 55, 
Berners Street, W. They not only restore 
the contours but give a young expression 
to the face. These exercises are quite 
simple, and the entire course, no matter 
whether it be by personal instruction or by 
correspondence, is merely £3 3s. Now it 
must be remembered that, having once 
learnt these exercises, no further outlay is 
necessary. Common sense shows that 
when the muscles are developed they 
become firmer and stronger, and by this 
means the circulation is accelerated and 
the texture of the skin greatly improved. 
The framework or bones of the face 
cannot be altered, but attached to the 
bones are the muscles and it is upon these 
that the contour of the face depends. The 
majority of the ills from which the com- 
plexion suffers may be conquered by exercise 
of the muscles including wrinkles and flabbi- 
ness. Everyone must write to Madame 
Eve for her interesting brochure, entitled, 
“Yet Do Thy Worst, Old Time.” Even 
after a few days the improvement in the 
appearance of the face is very marked. 


it 


Fourrure for Hats. 
ver such a fascinating material is being 

employed by the Parisian milliners 
for their autumn hats; it is never seen to 
greater advantage than in alliance with fur. 
It isknown by the name of fourrure, and 
the colours in which it is made are excep- 
tionally beautiful. It is reminiscent of- 
velour with rather a longer hair, so it is 
exquisitely soft. Sometimes it isemployed 
in conjunction: with manchon. Breadth 
rather than width is the feature of many 
of the hats in which it is present, and the 
line—well, it is perfectly wonderful. The 
crowns must be mentioned, as they have 
been arranged so that they shall be as 
becoming to the short as to the tall woman. 

* * * 

Weeping Willow Fans. 
Lovely indeed are the fans in the salons 

of Jays, Regent Street, W. They 
have been prepared for Deauville and 
other fashionable plages. No one could — 
fail to be impressed with a chef d’cuvre * 
composed of uncurled tangerine ostrich | 
plumes; it was’26 in. high and 52 wide. 
Some of these fans had wonderfully carved 
Japanese handles. It is impossible to do 
justice to the “weeping willow” ostrich 
fans with tortoiseshell sticks; they seem 
to wave themselves. In the near future 
ivory fans will no doubt come into their 
own again; as a matter of fact, Jays are 
showing an advance guard of the same. 
They have also a splendid assortment of 
heron and other fans from 1 1s. 


A REDFERN COAT 


Of heavy white fleece stitched with silk. 
It has been specially built to meet the 
requirements of the yachtswoman 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


I see by the papers (Indian) that it has recently been so hot that all the taxi- whisky. I’m perfectly convinced that I was never born to be a mountaineer. 

and cab-drivers, and even the bullock-cart drivers, have declined to come . I'd far rather have a bad r de any day than a good walk. However, it is a 
out between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. Concurrently with this an- good thing we do not all think the same about lots of things—mountains, minxes, 
nouncement I read that some resourceful people are arranging to climb Mount or horses, or how we ought to have our hair cut. 


Everest. Cause and effect obviously! But when I was in India we used to * + * 
find Simla, Murree, Darjeeling, and so forth, quite high enough, and rather PX correspondent writes to me and sends me some amusing old steeple- 
chasing yarns : 


jollier than trekking up the eternal snows. Personally, I never want to gc 
near a real big lump of a mountain again. 
In 1904, when I happened to be coming 
down from a place called Tibet, and by 
some people, ‘‘Tybet,’’ I had to take on 
about five miles down from the Gnathu-la 
pass, the gradient lord alone knows what, 
and they said 1in1} in places. I sprained 
one of my knees. Ever since I’ve hated 
doing anything in the way of a Gadarene 
act, and I almost think I prefer climbing up. 
The way we did it there at the bad places 
was to make our syces lead our hill ponies 
on ahead, and hang on to their tails. With 
akhud stick—or what in other lands is called 
an alpenstock—you made quite good pro- 
gress, about ten yards a minute. An old 
pig-sticking spear cut down and with a steel 
spike on itis what I always used. However, 
““Tybet’’ wasn’t Everest, or even Kinchin- 
junga, his next biggest brother in the Hima- 
layas. I see, by the way, someone I knew 
in Tibet, Major Rawling, who, when I last 
met him in Phari Fort, threatened to write a 
book called ‘‘ The Great Plateau,’’ is on this 
Everest climb. I wish him luck, but I am 
just as glad that it is he, and not me! 


‘““ A phrase in your notes, ‘I can still run 
like a hare,’ reminds me of an old story 
of Freddie Hobson (of ‘Austerlitz’ fame). 
One day at Croydon he had been beaten 
on a hot favourite, and, coming back, he 
was mobbed by a crowd of roughs. One 
of them seized the horse and bridle, and 
Hobson let out with his whip and caught 
the man a severe slash across the face, 
This compelled the man to loose the bridle 
and Hobson gained the paddock in safety. 
A week or so later he was going to ride at 
another metropolitan meeting and was walk- 
ing round the course before racing. Whilst 
he was looking at one of the fences, a 
man suddenly appeared round the corner 
of one of the wings. ‘Ah, Mr. ’Obson,’ 
he said, ‘I ’aven’t forgotten what you did 
to me at Croydon (turning up his cuffs). 
Can you fight ?’ 

““Hobson took one glance at the brawny 
ruffian and said, ‘No, but I can run like 
hell!’ and sprinted for the paddock, 
which he reached in about half a_ tick 

A GREAT AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED inside evens, 

Mr. Samuel D. Riddie’s Man o' War, by Fair Play out of Mahuba, who is “That reminds me of another story of 
* * * accounted the best horse ever foaled In the States, not even excepting Croydon. George Lambton had also just 
D:: and Mrs. Bullock Workman were Iroquois, who won our Derby. The Americans say that he is the best been pipped on a favourite and as he was 
amongst the people who tried to tackle horse in the world, butsit may, be asdifficult thingytoxdecide coming back a rough stepped out of the 
Kinchinjunga, and also the Duc d’Abruzzi, crowd and, shaking his fist at him, shouted, 
but they did not manage it, though they did crawl up a fairly good way. The ‘ They call you “‘ Honourable,’’ you Dis-honourable blighter!'’ These may be 

organisers were, if I remember correctly, quite ready to go on, snow-blindness, chestnuts to you, but they at least have the merit of truth.” 


avalanches, landslips, and snow blizzards notwithstanding, but the coolies were * * * 
not having any, and also they lost such a lot of their ponies and mules. When G] hese old steeplechasing yarns might quite easily be multiplied a thousand- 
we went over the snow on the top of the Gnathu-la and Jelap-la passes in 1904, fold, and when we are back in the jumping season again I think I will 


endeavour to enchant your ear and cheat you of a sigh by writing a few. The 
tales that are told of Tom Oliver would alone fill a book; but there are also a 
few that have not been published—quite personal ones—that might amuse you. 


one got some sort of an inkling of what those other stunts might be. When 
you get down off the pass it’s usually rhododendrons and slush when it isn’t 
corduroy roads and landslips—or just rocks, rain, mist, and a shortage of 


ES | : THE MERCHANT OF VENGEANCE 
OPE @BRADLEY An Adaptation by H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


; ne p74 Military & Naval Ja‘lors = 
of OLD BOND St LONDON-W: 


(The Terrible Peace has seen perpetuated a type which flourished during the great War, the 
Snobureaucrat, This curious creature's chief characteristics are a tendency to talk of ‘‘our set,” 
and a profound contempt for ‘‘tradz,’' which characteristics obviousiy fit him to control the commerce 
of the country. By no means unmindful of the loaves and fishes, he is feeling the shortage, and appeals 
to the despised Merchant for n.ore money. The Merchant answers him.) 


THE MERCHANT: If thou wilt lend this money, 


The Dow all!” 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ 1@13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
RSvAL EXCHANCE MANCHESTER 
a eS Se 


Signor Snoburio, many a time and oft 

In your snob circles have you rated me, 

About my ‘‘ business,’’ monies, usances, 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 

For tolerance is the badge of all my tribe. 

You call me ‘‘quite impossible’’! ‘‘ vulgar 
dog’’! 

And sneer at dull, productive work, 

And all for doing which you cannot do. 

Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 

Go to, then: you come to me and you say: 
‘*Merchant, we would have monies’’—you 
say so; 

You, that did vent your spleen upon my trade 

And ban me as you'd ban a noisome thing 

From out ‘‘ our circles '’; monies is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I say: 

‘* Have ‘bounders’ money? Is it possible 

A ‘vulgar trader’ has these sums to lend 

A ‘coarse commercial ’ find these millions? "’ 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key 

With bated breath, adoring humbleness, 

Say this— 

‘«Kind sir, for all these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much monies ’’ ? 


SNOBURIO: 


I am as like to treat thee so again. 
a" * * 


Lend it not as to thy friends, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy. 


THE MERCHANT: 


I stand for judgment. Is it just that I should 
lend more monies to my enemy—a bankrupt, 
a prodigal who dare scarce show his head; a 
beggar that was used to come so smug upon 
the mart? You have disgraced me and hin- 
dered my millions; laughed at my losses, 
mocked at my gains, scorned my ‘‘trade,’’ 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated my enemies ; and what’s your reason ? 
Hath not a Producer hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, sense, foresight, intelligence, creative 
instincts ? Is he not fed with. the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means as a 
Snobureaucrat? If you ‘‘bleed’’ us do we 
not suffer, if you ruin us do we not cease to 
produce, and if you wrong us shall we not 
revenge? At least we will be like you in that, 
If a Producer wrong a Snobureaucrat what is 
his humility? Revenge! If a Snobureaucrat 
wrong a Producer what should his sufferance 
be by Snob example? Why, revenge. The 
villainy you teach me I will execute, and it 
shall go hard but I will better the instruction. 
* * * 


Britain is being run for the benefit of the Bureaumaniacs, the Meglomaniacs, and the Squander- 


maniacs, 


These parasites are crushing the life out of the commercial community by iniquitous and unbearable 


* ae ae 


taxation in order that they may pursue their course of mad adventures and imbecile extravagancies. 
The Merchants must arrest the casting of their money in the melting-pot, and administer their vengeance 
on the culprits before it is too late. 


* * * 


If anyone has any money left after paying their Income Tax the following prices may interest 


iv 


them. Lounge Suits from £12 12s. Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. Riding 
Breeches from £5 15s. 6d. 
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GREAT HOSPITALS. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital was founded in 1123 upon its 
present site. It is a National institution, alike in its history 
andin.the scope of its benefits. It has accommodation for 689 
patients and maintains at Swanley, Kent, a Convalescent 
Home containing 70 beds now at present, unhappily closed 
for want of funds. 

Owing to the abnormal increase in the cost of main- 
tenance, which, since the commencement of the War, has 
increased by fully 60 per cent. the Hospital will in future 
have to depend upon voluntary contributions of not less than 
450,000 a year. A Donation of one thousand pounds confers 
an option to name a bed in perpetuity. 


Treasurer; The Right Hon. Viscount Sandhurst, P.C. 


Medical opinion concerning BENGER’S Foop 
has probably expressed itself more freely than in 
connection with any food in daily use. 


This is doubtless because Benger’s is more than a food. 
Benger’s is unique in being a complete Food with which 
is scientifically combined the digestive agents required for 
the processes of natural digestion. 


Benger’s Food is thus able to perform the digestive 
functions which the stomach, weakened in illness or from 
any cause, is temporarily unable to perform. Benger’s 
Food thus supplies and prepares for absorption nature’s 
two great human foods, wheat and milk, converting them 
into a delicious food cream, light as snowflakes yet fully 
nourishing. 

Some references to Benger’s Food in Standard Medical Works. 


Food and Feeding in Health and A System of Diet and Dietetics. 
Disease. (page 183. ‘This is certainly (page 226). ‘* Bbenger’s Food is, in my 


one of the most useful proprietary foods 
on the market. It is specially useful in 
the feeding of weakly infants, and in 
cases of gastric intestinal derangements, 
such as typhoid fever and malnutrition 
generally.’’ 


Practical Motherhood. 
(page 178), Chapter on Feeding after 
Weaning. *‘If this method is not followed, 
Benger’s Food, which I have found very 
useful for this purpose,shouldbegiven for 
afew weeks, to lead the child gradually 


opinion, the most valuable proprietary 
food on the market. It is a valuable 
food in typhoid fever, gastric and 
intestinal troubles, anorexia from any 
cause, convalescence from acute illness, 
and malnutrition generally.” 


Rotunda Practical Midwifery. 
(page 414). ‘* Benger’s Food we have 
found of real use in quite young infants 
who were going progressively - back- 
wards, or were stationary on other 


on to cow’s milk and starchy food.’’ 


Infants thrive on it, delicate and aged persons enjoy it. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Prices 1/6, 2/6, 4/6 and 9/-. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


Branch Offices: NEw York (u.S.A.): 90, Beekman Street, 
SypneEy (N.S.W.): 117, Pitt Street. Depots throughout CANADA, 
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PICTORIAL 


East is West. 
p he solution of the sorely perplexing problem of world 
peace, for which every nation is hungering, would 
hardly seem to be in sight, for from the Niemen to the 
far-distant empire of China the world is still being shaken 
by the convulsions of the late upheaval. After every 
earthquake there are recurrent tremors, and also not 
infrequently second waves’ which are recorded on the 
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POLITICS. | 


the twain shall meet,” but that was written without any 
application to such a situation as the present one, for 
East is now West, and each is a conccmitant of the 
other. Until peace and tranquillity are established in the 
near, middle, and farther East, there can. be no security 
for the West. It is in the East that the clouds are 
blackest, and if we can discern any rift in them asa result 
of the composition of the Polish war. with, Bolshevik 
Russia and the settlement of the Turkish question upon 


seismographs long after the main shock is supposed to be 
over. As in the case of the great disturbances of the 
forces of Nature, so in the case of the politics of nations. 
No such explosion has ever rent the world as that which 
we witnessed between 1914 and 1918, and it would be 
strange indeed if we were not suffering from its repercussions. It has been 
said by a well-known authority that ‘‘ East is East, and West is West, and never 


a basis that will give usa guarantee of smooth water in 
the future, we are lucky. At present the situation, we 
confess, does not greatly impress us as being in any way 
solved, All that it is possible for even the most confirmed 
optimist to say is: ‘‘Then, Esperance, hope on; the darkest hour is that 
which brings the dawn! ” 
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from “John Euli” 


BY ALL MEANS LET’S HAVE A PYLON 
From ‘The Star” 


“WE ARE SEVEN” 


THE TERMINUS ; 
“If seven maids with seven mops | “That they could get it clear?’ 


From ‘The Evening News” Swept it for half a year, “| doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 


Do you suppose,’’ the Walrus said, And shed a bitter tear. 


AT LEADING 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


TWO PEARLS INVARIABLY SHARE. 
THE HONOURS—CIRO’S AND 
ORIENTALS! THE ORIENTAL AS 
NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL’ PRO- 
DUCT AND CIRO’S AS THE MOST 
WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
NATURE. 


AN OPERA LENGTH NECKLACE OF 
ORIENTAL PEARLS COSTS A SMALL 
FORTUNE —ITS EXACT DUPLICATE IN 


A MERE TRIFLE. 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 


Upon receipt of One Guinea we will send you on 
approbation a Necklet of Ciro Pearls, 16 in. long 
(Gold Clasp 2/6 extra, and other lengths-at. propor- 
tionate rates), or a Ring, Brooch, Earrings, or any 
other Jewel with Ciro Pearls. ; 

Put them besice’ any real pearls, or any other 
artificial pearls, and if they are not equal to the real 
or superior to the other artificial pearls,;no matter 
what their pr'ce may be, we will refund your money 
if you return them to us within seven days. 


Necklet as shown—24 in, long. 


No. 1.—Necklet of famous Ciro Pearls (16 
in, long, fitted with safety clasp), price£1:1:0 
Other lengths at proportionate rates. 


CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 8), 39, OLD BOND ST., W.1 (Piccadilly end). 


OUR INTERESTING BOOKLET No. 8 will 
We have no shop, Our Showrooms are on the First Floor, over Lloyd's Bank, 


GIVE YOU DEAILS OF OUR PRODUCTIONS, 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Famous Chop-houses where ‘O.K.’ Sauce is served. 
““Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese.” 


Visitors to London, particularly our American cousins, 
make this celebrated old Tavern the mecca of their 
pilgrimage. From the days when Boswell and 
Johnson were frequenters of ‘The Cheese,” this 
delightful old-world Inn has been celebrated for the 
excellence of its fare. To-day one can dine there in 
an atmosphere reminiscent of centuries ago. 


The “ piece de resistance,’ served on alternate days, 
is the celebrated steak, kidney, lark and oyster 
pudding, followed by the succulent toasted cheese, 
delightful to the palate, but which calls for a little 
of the famous O.K. Sauce to complete its charm. 


MASONS OK: SAUCE 


As a Motorist has it ever struck you 


that 98°/, attention is bestowed on Tyres, 
whilst only 2°/, is bestowed on Inner Tubes, 


and this notwithstanding the fact that the tube is the vital 
part of a pneumatic tyre? The tube is the factor which 
enables the cover to function. It is the essence of the 
pneumatic tyre, and without it the cover would simply be a 
dull, lifeless object. Therefore to get the most out ot your 
tyres first see that the tubes are quality tubes. Such are 


SPENCER-MOULTON 
WOOD-MILNE 


INNER TUBES. 


They are the best that expert British workmanship can evolve 
trom the finest of materials, and carry with them the manu- 
facturer’s assurance that they are designed to enable your tyres 
to function to their fullest capacity. By fitting them-you will 
add 100% to the pleasures ot motoring and halve your tyre bill. 


G. SPENCER, MOULTON & Co. Ltp. & WOOD-MILNE LTD., 
42-46, WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
*Spenmoul, Wesdo, London,’ & ‘ Wudmiin, Wesdo, London. 
Telebhone: 6610 Mayfair. 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon & 
Leyland, Lancs. 
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(NON-ALCOHOLIG) 


You want a change? Try Pascall 
Créme de Menthe —a most re- 
freshing sweet. Delicate in flavour 
and altogether delightful. The 
kind of sweet that goes well after 
a meal, or indeed anytime. Non- 
alcoholic yet possessing the true 
liqueur flavour. 


Of Confectioners everywhere. 
JAMES PASCALL, LTD., LONDON, S.E. 


Also try Pascall ‘‘ Bitter-Sweets'’ Chocolates. 
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THE PASSING SHOW S—continued. 


her clothes are a distinct handicap to the zsthetic value of her per- 
formance. Miss Hutin Britton’s acting in the réle of Helene, the wicked 
maid, is the acting success of the evening. Her style of cold, calculated 
malignity is most effective. Miss Miriam Lewes was properly exuberant 
as the flamboyant visitor who proved to be one of the leaders of the 
murderous gang; and Mr. Harcourt Williams, as the real murderer who 
was caught by the detective in the coils of his own “ bluff,” was extremely 
dramatic in his haunting fear. 
As for Miss Frances Wetherall’s 
Madame Dauvray, it was so 
attractive that one regretted 
her murder early in the second 
act all the more. The play 
was received with every sign 
of approval. People simply 
love to have their flesh made 
to “creep.” They will even 
pay highly for that luxury. 
Well, they will certainly get 
their money’s worth At the 
Villa Rose. 


* * * 


“Peg” of Everybody’s Heart. 


iss Laurette Taylor’s three 
matinées of Peg o’ My 
Heart ought to attract crowds. 
Apart from the charm of the 
comedy itself, and the genius 
of Miss Taylor, the three 
charities to which the whole of 
the profits of these special per- 
formances will be given are so 
deserving that gratitude alone 
should fill the theatre even 
without the attraction of Mr. 
Hartley Manners’ ever-popular 
play and the original and un- 
surpassed actress who. first 
made his heroine known to us 


MISS CATHERINE WILLARD 


One of the young school of actresses for 
whom a brilliant future is prophesied. 
She has made a success of several big 
Shaksperean réles and possesses un- 
common talent for character acting 
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over here, During the long years of war, no class was more generous 
in its charitable services than the theatrical and music-hall profession. 
I do not think that the world yet knows all it owes to these artists for 
the self-sacrificing way in which they meet every demand for help. 
Now, therefore, that the public has a chance to “thank them” by 
helping to swell the: receipts of their own charitable institutions, there 
ought to be no lack of response. Moreover, there is the attraction of 
Miss Laurette Taylor and nearly all the original company who first 
appeared in Peg’ 0’ My Heart—six long years ago. It is an opportunity 
that no one should miss. 

“ ARKAY.” 


a a 


“The bill at the Palladium 
this week is entirely a 
new one, all the artistes giving 
fresh numbers. Mr. Wilkie 
Bard, for instance, is giving a 
scena, the scene of which is 
set in a boot shop, and the 
amount of fun obtained by 
him from the situations that 
lend themselves to such a 
scene, needless to say, is just 
“Bardish.” Others in the 
programme include Ruth Vin- 
cent, Ruth Astor, May Moore 
Duprez, and Esta Stella. 


* * * 


t the Victoria Palace this 
week the programme in- 
cludes Nat D. Ayer, Malcolm 
Scott, Van Hoven, Duncan 
and Godfrey, Harry Atkinson, 
Sisters Macarte, Marguerite 
de Lara, Marie Estelle, and 
Nora Moore and Elsie Roby, 
who are known as the Re- 
partee Girls and are one of 
the best turns on the “ halls.’’ 


MLLE. DESIREE LUBOVSKA 


The brilliant Russian danseuse who 
last week made her first appearance in 
England at the Coliseum. Mlle. Lubovska 
is the creator of her very effective dances, 
in which she has gained immediate favour 
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" 4 Seater 
“fbi Enclosed Drive 


SPECIFICATION 


4 Cylinders 65 X 100 mm. R.A.C, rating 10°4. 
4 speeds and reverse. Dynamo lighting and starting. 
Standardized throughout. 
Petrol consumption—30 miles per gallon. 
2 & 4 Seater Touring Models. 
2 & 4 Seater Enclosed Drive. 
Coupé de Luxe. 


Trial run by appointment. 


BUTTEROSI Ltd. 
23 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1 


Telephone; Regent 1794, 
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Advance 
Autumn Display of 
Children’s Outfitting 


While the rest of London is in the throes of 
‘‘bargain days,” and individual attention is 
at a premium, Rowe’s have made extensive 
arrangements for a special Advance Display of 
their Autumn and Winter Models in Children’s 
Outfitting. A new and original Scheme of 
decoration throughout their showrooms forms a 
an attractive setting to this display. 

Every effort is being made to enable visitors to 

town in July to escape from the rush and hustle 

of sales, and see the new Autumn styles in chil- 

dren's wear in a cool, restful atmosphere of personal 

attention and Rowe courtesy. 
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This display commenced on July 5th and continues 
throughout the month. 


ROWIE 


(WM. ROWE & CO. LTD), 
106, NEW BOND ST., 


Greatest Artistes regard the Chappell as the standard by 
which all other pianos are judged. 
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N 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W.1. N 
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JUST PRESS 
THE KNOB! 
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says :— 
“Should only be smoked by our greatest 
men. I seldom recommend it to men whom 
I do not know intimately, lest in after years 
| should find them unworthy of it.” 

Blends may come and blends may go, 

But “Craven’’ goes on for ever. 

Packed in air-tight tins. 

2 ozs., 2/5 ~ 4 ozs., 4/10. 


21/- 


Extra Blades 3/- pkt. 
Post Free. 


THE YORKSHIRE STEEL CO., Ltd. 


NEW AUTOMATIC RAZOR 


.ORA-NOVA 


(HOLTS PATENT) 
Specially designed for the Busy Man. 


Takes the magnificent 1920 NEW PROCESS -YOC: Gillette-type Blades. 
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Cartridges obtainable in all packings. 
Carreras, Ltd:, London, E.C. 


= C. 101 B. 
= 


Sorrorory iy) 


Head Office—30 B, Holborn, London, E.C. 1. ‘ 
Agents :—Australia: T. Pierce, 82, Pitt St. Sydney. New Zealand : Tait cpt Lt . 
Christchurch. Canada: J. Widmer Nelles & Sons, 303, St. James St., Montreal. 
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MOTOR NOTES AND NEWS. 


Midland Automobile Club on July 3, 1920, the winner on formula was 

Mr. J. A. Barber Lomas, who drove a 30-98-h.p. Vauxhall. Mr. Barber 

Lomas took the president’s cup and J. Higginson’s cup in the Open Event, 
and the club cup and H. C. Holder’s cup in the Closed Event. Owing to a 
mistake another car was announced as the winner on formulaof the Open Event. 
An official correction of this mistake has now been issued. On formula, 
therefore, the 30-98-h.p. swept the board. A second 30-98-h.p. Vauxhall, 
driven by Mr. G. D. Pearce Jones, also did very well, making the fastest time 
in the Closed Event and in the Open Event being placed third on time after 
two bigger cars. Both the Vauxhalls were standard cars of the current after- 
war pattern, and both were driven by private motorists having no trade interest 
in the Vauxhall Company. The record for the fastest time in the Shelsley 
Walsh Hill Climb is held by Mr. Joseph Higginson, who established this record 
with a 30-98-h.p. Vauxhall car on June 7, 1913. These performances are a 
tribute to the efficiency of the 30-98-h.p. Vauxhall. It is the fastest car of a 
standard production on the road. It is not, however, a racing car. It is 
considerably easier to handle at low speeds than ordinary touring cars of other 
makes, and it combines the tractability of the 25-h.p. Vauxhall engine with 


T° both the Open Event and the Closed Event of the hill climb held by the 


almost the same power and speed as those of a purely racing machine of 
comparable size. There are not a few good judges who consider “this the finest 
car in the world. 
* * * 

po some time past the Automobile Association has provided ‘first aid ’’ 

motor cycle combinations, equipped with tools and spares with which the 
drivers—who are expert mechanics—assist members whose cars and motor 
cycles have broken down on the road. This unique roadside service has been 
of great service to many hundreds of members. The association has now 
issued tool kits to the road patrols in charge of the A. A. roadside telephone 
boxes for the use of passing DS: 


ee appeal recently addressed by thie! ‘Automobile Association to all members 
of the Industrial Vehicle Section of this organisation, with a view to 
securing the suppression of the causes of complaints against motor char-a- 
bancs, has received a sympathetic response from these members, many of 
whom are owners of large fleets of these vehicles. At their suggestion the 
Automobile Association has prepared a series of ‘* Do’s and Don't’s” which, if 
adopted by the drivers, will do much towards ensuring the safety of all road users. 


MR. HENRY A. LYTTON 


The famous Gilbert and Sullivan actor, in his new Austin Twenty, on which he travels 
on his tour with the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, which, by the way, open their 
season at King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, on August 2 
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Snow - white, 


smooth and creamy is 
Klenzo. It polishes the 
enamel and protects 

the teeth from 

bacteria and 


KLENZO 


freshens the mouth 

and frees it from all 

stale secretions. Get a 

tube to-day from the Rexall 
Chemist in your town. 


Satisfaction or money returned. 


If you do not know the address of your 
nearest Rexall Chemist we will be pleased 
to send his name on request. Write to 
the United Drug Co., Liverpool. 


MISS CONNIE EDISS 


About to enter her new Napier car. Miss Ediss, who, after her holiday, has just 
returned to delight London as the cook in ‘‘Lord Richard in the Pantry” at the 
Criterion Theatre, is an enthusiastic motorist 
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Fragrant, Aromatic & Lasting? 

Murray « Lanman's Hlonices Water 

isa delig htful perfume for the 
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Bat 


| OF HIGH CLASS CHEMISTS x 
AND PERFUMERS 
THROUGHOUT tas WORLD 


FASSETT@JOHNSON L2 | 
Sole Consignees Gt Britain | 
86 CLERKENWELLRD. LONQON. | 
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“ARISTON” 


Cigarettes 
(Choicest Dubec) 
For Rejined Tastes. 


ARISTON 
Gold Tipped 
(22ct.) 
TOO Rates. a OVE 
SO ise: Bee OG) 
PR) es 16 AR 
1/3 


ARISTON 
No. 10. 
1002 «e L1/- 
BOR es a BYES 
2b serehe 
1/3 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The famous Paige Sports. Model (with full electrical equipment - 
complete with five Disc-steel wheels. English finish. A eee ee 
silent andreliable. Immediate delivery of Sports Models or 7-seater Touring Cars. 


PAIGE MOTORS, LTD. (Dept. 6), 
119, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 
Service Station and Spare Part Depét, 111, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining, apply to 
MURATTI, Ltd.,West End Depot—28, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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SESSEL PEARLS 


APD. 


Sessel Pearls a Sessel Pears 


are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret. and 
scientific pro- 
cess, which im- 
‘parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy of 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 
Pearls, 


The “Sphere” 


says: 


“A row of 
wonderful Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
satisfy even the 
most 3 fastidious 


are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
our laboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
minutest details 
being studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


The “Bystander” 


says :— 


“In colour, 
weight and 
general appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solutely nothing 
to choose belween 
the two pieces.” 


FIFTY MODELS 


THE CLUB MAN 


is a connoisseur in all that 
His 


pertains to smoking. 


laste. 


choice of the “CIVIC” 


ONE PRICE Choice 
is significant. Verb Sap/ 


Sessel Clasp with 


pen seat Ear eat es ; gevel Emenee 
ings, in’ id . apphire or Ruby 
Rings 4, col! Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls centre. 
From with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, Ras 
£2.22 20 £4: 4-:.0 £22230 


All Tobacconists 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. : 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE No. 2, ON REQUEST POST FREE, 


Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE TATLER 


LADIES’ 


TNo. 996, JuLy 28, 1920 


LENNEL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


“ The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “‘ Doggy’? World. 


with the photograph of a Sealyham puppy in No. 993 of THE TATLER: 

(1) The dog is the property of Mr, H. A. Tiarks—not ‘‘ Tialls,’’ as written ; 

(2) its age when the picture was taken was sixteen weeks, not months— 
this mistake would, of course, be apparent to anyone with any knowledge of the 
breed; (3) the sire should be Shepton Terror, not ‘‘Skipton,’’ and (most 
important of all) his breeder is Captain F. Wicksteed, not ‘‘ Wichstun.’’ In 
self-defence I am allowed to state that some of the blame is due to Mr. Tiarks, 
who, in a very nice letter accepting my apologies, admits that he knows his 
‘“ writing is the limit,’’ and of course my 
notes were taken from him. 


* * * 

O= photographs this week represent 

two very promising French bulldog 
puppies, the property of Mrs. W. J. Smith 
and her husband. They made a yery 
successful début at Kensington in April, 
Nick Stewart winning first in puppy class 
and Tiger third, under Mr. Holgate, 
whilst at our show at Ranelagh, under 
Lady. Kathleen Pilkington, this was: re- 
versed, Tiger winning first and two 
specials, and Nick Stewart second. They 
are litter-brothers, and bred by their 
owner, their sire being the well-known 
Hunks Bequest, their dam, Betty. Writ- 
ing of them in the June number of the 
‘Kennel Gazette,’’ the Ranelagh judge, 
Lady Kathleen Pilkington, says: ‘‘ First 


I HAVE to make the following corrections in the ‘‘ Notes’’ which appeared 


TIGER (Tiger) and Second (Nick Stewart), both 

exceptionally good puppies, and should 

make big winners in the near future.’’ This is praise indeed from such an 

expert in the breed as Lady Kathleen, and we hope the prophecy will be fulfilled. 
* * * 


It was sad that Richmond, always one of the most delightful open-air shows 

of the year, should have been so unlucky as regards weather. However, 
Captain Cox, who can always be relied on to do everything possible for the 
comfort of exhibitors, had arrangéd large marquees, which enabled the judging 
to take place undér cover. The entry in most breeds, too, was very good, but 
the gate, of course, was ruined by the rain. 


M rs. Monkland is to be congratulated on having three full champion bulldogs 

in her kennels, 7.c., Montem Susie, Tintagel, and Sweet September, 
the last two being home-bred. We do not think this record has been beaten, 
unless, perhaps, by Mrs. Marley in the old days, when her well-known Felton 


’ bulldogs carried all before them. 


* * * 

M uch sympathy to Mrs. Raymond Mallock on the death of her beautiful 

little Blenheim, Aston-More Meteor, from meningitis, Besides being a 
great winner he was a special pet, so will be terribly missed. 

* * * 

ale he July number of ‘‘The Pekingese 

Magazine” is, as usual, beautifully 
got up and full of interesting matter. An 
outspoken article by the editor, entitled 
** Should a judge look at each dog in the 
class? ’’ should be read by all prospective 
judges. She writes: ‘‘ As long as shows 
are run almost entirely as regards prize 
winning by a little clique of breeders 
whose dogs are bred from each other's 
stock, and the same little clique are put 
up as judges in turn at Peke shows (and 
thus have the continual interchange of 
favours to distribute among themselves), 
so long will the prizes be kept within 
a little circle of breeders, and the new- 
comer (owner) be put aside.’’ Again: 
‘“What a time would be the present to 
have. shows placed on a better and fairer 
basis; what a pity there is no official 
committee to conduct shows.’’ Surely 
the show committee of the Kennel Club should be the “ official committee ’’ to 
deal with and adjust these matters. It is difficult to see how the method of 
selecting judges can be improved, but that it needs improvement is a certainty. 
A judge should be like Czsar’s wife, ‘‘above suspicion,” and it does not con- 
duce to this if it is known that he or she is a member of a ‘‘clique,’’ or has 
perhaps appeared before the Kennel Club committee, when, even if acquitted, a 
doubt is apt to linger in the minds of the exhibiting public. We think that 
cases such as those mentioned in ‘‘ The Pekingese Magazine” should at once 
be brought to the notice of the Kennel Club. CARLO F. C. CLARKE. 


NICK STEWART 


OME Palmer enthusiasts hardly consider a spare to be 
necessary. They have confidence—faith—in the worth of 
their tyres. 

Faith in their rugged sturdiness—grip—resilience—in their proven 
ability to minimise chassis and engine strains—and they KNOW 
Palmer Petrol economy. 

Palmer economy was proved at Brooklands, and charted results 
of the tests made show Palmers to save ONE TIN OF PETROL 
IN EVERY TEN. 


Cost a little more but 


cheapest in the long run.’’ 


Send for ** Palmers, Petrol'and Power," post free from— 


THE PALMER TYRE LTD., 


119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


And at Birmingham, Coventry, Leeds, Glasgow, Manchester and Nottingham. 


